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A Strong Defense To Achieve Peace 


Address by the President * 


It is a real pleasure for me to be here today and 
to join in celebrating the establishment of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point 150 years 
ago. 

This Academy was started during Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s first term as President. The United 
States at that time was relatively small and weak 
and surrounded by dangers. We had just fought 
a limited and undeclared war with France to pro- 
tect the freedom of our commerce and shipping. 
We were engaged in fighting another limited and 
undeclared war with the Barbary pirates for the 
same purpose. 

Jefferson, like Washington and Hamilton and 
other leaders of our young Republic, knew very 
well that a strong military establishment was vital 
to the preservation of American liberty. And 
these patriot leaders knew also that you cannot 
have effective military forces unless you have well- 
trained, well-prepared officers. They all knew 
how Washington had to struggle and experiment 
all through the Revolution to find officers who 
could take troops into battle and lead them to 
victory. That was why they wanted a military 
academy, as an essential part of a strong, perma- 
nent national defense organization. 

But there was a great deal of opposition to 
starting a military academy in this country. It 
took 20 years of argument and persuasion after 
the Revolution was over before the Academy could 
be started. And it was finally started largely 
because Jefferson took the position that if the 
Congress didn’t authorize a military academy, he 
would set one up himself. 

The argument over establishing a military acad- 
emy was part and parcel of the argument over 
whether the United States should have strong 


1Made before the sesquicentennial convocation at the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., on May 20 and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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national defenses. That argument has continued, 
of course, right down to the present day, and much 
of the debate after the Revolution has a very 
modern sound. 

There were a lot of people in this country in 
1800 who were afraid that setting up a military 
academy and an army and navy would make us 
belligerent and warlike. You can hear echoes of 
that point of view today in the debate over uni- 
versal military training. 

There were a lot of other people in 1800 who 
said that a strong national defense would cost too 
much; that we couldn’t afford it; and we ought 
to find some magic formula for achieving security 
without having to pay for it. That point of view 
is not only echoed today—it is loudly shouted in 
the newspapers and the halls of Congress. 

Fortunately, those arguments did not prevail 
against the hard-headed common sense of men like 
Jefferson. The Military Academy was set up; 
and this country has had occasion to be thankful 
many times since then that our early leaders had 
so much foresight. 


Toward a World of Law and Order 


The Military Academy has repaid this country 
many times over for every cent it has cost. We 
have learned from experience that, while it may 
be expensive to maintain a strong national defense, 
it is much more expensive not to have one. Time 
and again, we have allowed our Armed Forces to 
dwindle down to a fraction of what they should 
have been, and then we have had to pay enor- 
mously—in money and in lives—because of our 
lack of preparedness. And there are people right 
now who want us to relax and cut down on our 
defense program. They are just as wrong as they 
can be. We have got to pay the cost of preventing 
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a world war—or we will surely have to pay the, 
immensely greater cost of fighting one. 

The ond. fear of the early opponents of the 
Military Academy has also proved groundless. 
Our country has never become warlike or 
aggressive. 

This is partly because our Constitution nailed 
down so firmly the principle of civilian control 
over the military. The most important means by 
which this was done was by providing in the Con- 
stitution that the President, who is the civilian 
head of the Government elected by the people, 
shall be the commander in chief of all the military 
forces. Many Presidents, including the present 
one, have demonstrated that those words in the 
Constitution mean what they say. 

But, in addition to this, the spirit of our people 
has never been warlike. Our people came to this 
country to find peace and freedom. That is what 
we have always wanted. That is what we want 
now, and that is what our national policy is 
designed to preserve. 

But there is a vast difference between being 
peaceful and being passive. We want to achieve 
peace. But we know we can’t have it unless we 
are willing to stand up for our rights. 

We know we can’t have lasting peace unless we 
work actively and vigorously to bring about con- 
ditions of freedom and justice in the world. That 
is what we are trying todo. And we are having 
to do it in the face of a concerted campaign of 
threats and sabotage and outright aggression 
directed by the Soviet Union. 

The policies of the Soviet Union are exactly the 
opposite of our own. We want to establish equal- 
ity and justice and the rule of law among all 
nations. They want to establish domination and 
dictatorship and the rule of force over all coun- 
tries. This makes our situation—the situation of 
all free nations—difficult and dangerous in the 
extreme. But I am firmly convinced that it does 
not necessarily mean world war. 

The free countries can, by proper and adequate 
defense measures, make clear to the Kremlin that 
aggression would be doomed to failure. 

And the free nations can, by economic and 
political means, build up their strength so as to 
be safe from Communist infiltration and sub- 
version. 

But strong and active as we may be, we cannot 
avoid risks and sacrifices. They are inherent in 
the situation and we cannot wish them out of 
existence. The course of events is not completely 
in our own control. 


Events in Korea Leading to Negotiations 


In Korea, we had no choice but to meet armed 
aggression with military force. If we had not 
met aggression head on, the U.N. Charter would 
have been reduced to a scrap of paper. If Com- 
munist aggression had been allowed to succeed in 
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Korea, the Communist conquest of all Asia would 
have been simply a matter of time. If the United 
Nations had failed, and Asia had fallen, we would 
have been well on the way to a disintegration of 
freedom in the whole world. 

But that did not happen. The valor and 
sacrifice of U.S. fighting men—together with the 
forces of the Republic of Korea and contingents 
from 15 other countries—has beaten the aggressors 
back within their own territory. Our Army, led 
in large part by men trained here at West Point, 
has done a superb job. From the time our men 
were first sent into action in the gallant rear guard 
defense down to the Pusan perimeter—from then 
right up to the present time, the U.S. Army in 
Korea has been magnificent. And the men who 
have fought with them, from the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps, and from the armed 
forces of other free countries, have been just as 
brave and effective. 

Last June, 11 months ago, the badly battered 
Communists offered to confer about a military 
armistice in Korea. We were willing to conclude 
such an armistice. We still are. e don’t want 
any more fighting than is absolutely necessary. 
But we were not interested, and we are not inter- 
ested now, in any armistice that involves selling 
out the principles we are fighting for. 

Patiently and skillfully, General Ridgway and 
his negotiating team, headed by Admiral Joy, have 
worked to bring about an effective armistice. 
They have done a masterful job in the face of great 
provocation. They have met threats, and abuse, 
and outright lies, all with great self-control and 
an unyielding insistence on the essentials of a just 
and honorable armistice. 

Gradually, the Communists have come to realize 
that we will not sacrifice our principles to obtain 
an armistice. We do not know whether they will 
finally agree on an honest and workable armistice. 
So far, they have agreed to some of the points that 
must be covered. They have agreed that the 
armistice line across Korea should be a defensible 
military line determined by the location of the 
opposing forces. They have agreed that no rein- 
forcements shall be brought into Korea by either 
side during the armistice. They have agreed that 
an inspection commission shall observe the carry- 
ing out of the armistice terms—and are auemenley 
willing to withdraw their request that the Soviet 
Union should be one of the inspecting nations. 

Up to now, however, the Communists have not 
agreed on a fair and proper exchange of prisoners 
of war. The Communists have continued to insist 
that all the prisoners we have taken must be 
handed over to them—regardless of whether or 
not they are willing to be sent back behind the 
Iron Curtain, and regardless of what their fate 
would be if they were sent back. 

It is perfectly clear that thousands and thou- 
sands of the prisoners we hold would violently 
resist being returned to the Communists because 
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they fear the slavery or death which would await 
them. It would be a betrayal of the ideals of 
freedom and justice for which we are fighting if 
we forced these men at bayonet point to return to 
their ex-masters. Wewon’tdoit. We won’t buy 
an armistice by trafficking in human slavery. 

We do not know whether the Communists will 
accept this position. We may not know for some 
time yet. Negotiations are continuing under 
General Clark’s direction. We shall remain ready 
to reach honorable settlements by peaceful means. 
But we must also be alert and ready to meet 
treachery or a renewal of aggression if that should 
come. 

During these months of armistice negotiations 
in Korea, the Communists have increased their 
military strength. They have more men there 
than they had a year ago, and many more tanks 
and planes. 

But we have consolidated and increased our 
strength in Korea also. The morale of our men 
is high, and our units are well-trained, well- 
equipped and at a peak of combat efficiency. The 
troops of the Republic of Korea are far better 
trained and equipped than they were a year ago, 
and are capable of carrying a much larger share of 
the defense of their country. 

The situation in Korea is still difficult and un- 
certain. Everybody should understand that. 
But everyone should also understand that the 
sacrifices of the U.N. Forces in Korea have brought 
tremendous gains toward a world of law and order. 

The plain fact is that the Communists have 
utterly failed in their objectives in Korea. 

The Communist aggression failed to shatter the 
United Nations. Instead, the Communist attack 
has made the United Nations stronger and more 
vigorous and has demonstrated that it can and 
will act to defend freedom in the world. 

The Communists failed to win a cheap and easy 
victory in Korea. Instead, they have suffered 
more than a million casualties, have used up 
enormous amounts of war material—and they are 
back behind the line they started from. 

The Communists failed to establish tyranny 
over the Republic of Korea. Instead, the Com- 
munist aggression has brought devastation to 
North Korea—a terrible warning to the other 
satellites in the Soviet Empire of the cost of 
aggression. 

Furthermore, the Communists failed to break 
the will of free men in other countries. The at- 
tack on Korea was supposed to warn other coun- 
tries that they had better yield to the demands of 
the Kremlin—or else. The Communist aggres- 
sion did show the world that the Kremlin was 
ready and willing to try to extend its power by 
military conquest. But the effect of this was not 
to send the free countries into a panic of fear. 
Instead, they immediately stepped up their plans 
for building military forces, and began to get 
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together on concrete and definite defense arrange- 
ments. 

As a result of Korea, the Kremlin knows that 
free men will stand up and fight against aggres- 
sion. As a result of Korea, free men around the 
world know that if they stand up for what is right, 
they will not be deserted by the United Nations. 
And, as a result of Korea, the free countries are 
infinitely better prepared to defend themselves 
than they were 2 years ago. 


Improvement in Defense Production 


Our own defense production has risen very 
sharply. Our production of military supplies and 
equipment is more than three times what it was 
a year ago. For example, in January 1952, six 
times the dollar value of ammunition was de- 
livered as was delivered in January 1951. In 
electronics and communication equipment, five 
times as much was delivered. 

The production of one of our most important 
fighter planes was four times as much this spring 
as it was last spring. We now have several thou- 
sand tanks of a new model which is very much 
better than previous models. Our Navy has taken 
hundreds of ships out of mothballs and has a 
sound shipbuilding program under way. 

An atomic artillery piece has been developed 
and tested and will have to be reckoned with in 
the future. The Navy is working on its first 
atomic powered submarine. Our over-all atomic 
production program is in excellent shape. 

In all the vast and complicated field of combat 
vehicles and military weapons, the research and 
preparation of the last several years are paying 
off. The goods are being delivered to the hands 
of men who are ready to use them in defense of 
freedom—both in our own forces and among the 
many trusted friends that we have all over the 
world. 

The improvement in defense production is not 
the —~ indication of an improved situation in the 
world. 


Progress in World Defense System 


In the Far East, Japan has rejoined the family 
of free and democratic nations. The Communist 
insurrection in the Philippines has been brought 
under control. In Indochina, the forces of France 
and the Associated States have succeeded in hold- 
ing the Communists in check. The people of Indo- 
china are making progress in the creation of 
national armies to defend their own independence. 
Countries like India and Pakistan and Indonesia 
are making real headway in creating the condi- 
tions of economic growth that must underlie solid 
and stable progress. 

In Europe, great steps toward unity are being 
taken. The Schuman Plan and plans for the 
European Defense Community are moving for- 
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ward. We are working to reach final agreement 
on a new relationship with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. This will make it possible for Ger- 
many to take her place alongside the other in- 
dependent countries of Europe as a full and equal 
member of the community of nations. 

These are very remarkable developments. 
Countries like France, Germany, and Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxembourg, with centuries 
of rivalry behind them, are now starting to work 
together. They are developing common economic 
and political institutions, and they are merging 
their military forces into one great defensive 
system. 

No wonder the Soviets are trying to block this 
advance. No wonder the current Communist 
propaganda line is trying to persuade the coun- 
tries of Western Europe that they should stay 
separate and weak, instead of joining together for 
strength. The Kremlin knows as well as any- 
one else that in union there is strength—and that a 
united Europe can frustrate the Kremlin’s dearest 
wish of absorbing the European countries one by 
one into the Soviet Empire. 

I don’t think the people of Europe are going to 
be fooled by this Soviet propaganda. I believe 
the firm and concrete steps the Europeans have 
already taken, over the opposition of the Kremlin, 
are clear indications that they are not going to be 
stopped now. I think the Europeans are going 
to continue to move toward closer union—for they 
know that is the way of strength and progress for 
them and for the whole free world. 

I have been speaking of the progress that is 
being made. But I don’t want anyone to get the 
impression that there is any basis for relaxing or 
letting up. These signs of progress are not evi- 
dence that the battle for freedom is won—only 
that we are on the way to winning it. If we halt 
or falter now, we could ruin the whole structure 
of peace and freedom we have been so painfully 
building. 

I have warned the Congress, on several occa- 
sions, that the financial support I have requested 
for our own defense effort and for the Mutual 
Security Program is absolutely necessary. Any 
substantial cuts in those items would have ex- 
tremely serious effects. No one enjoys bearing the 
heavy costs of national security in these danger- 
ous times, but we should never forget how much 
smaller they are than the costs of another world 
war. 


Alert To Avert Another World War 


No one should assume that the possibility of 
world war has become remote. The forces of the 
Soviet Empire are large, well-trained, and 
equipped with modern weapons including the 
atom bomb. The Kremlin’s desire to dominate 
the world is obviously unchanged. 

But I believe we are well on the way to preserv- 
ing our freedom without paying the frightful cost 
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of world war. 
must go ahead. 

If we are to succeed, we must have steady nerves 
and stout hearts. There is no easy way out, no 
quick solution. But we have with us the over- 
whelming support of the free countries, and the 
powerful moral forces of liberty and justice. We 
are using the strength God has given us in this 
se and wonderful Nation to win the struggle 

or peace and freedom throughout the world. 

You young men here at West Point are called 
on to play a great part in the tremendous effort 
we are making. You are being trained for a 
career which, in these times especially, means 
service for the great good of your Nation and the 
welfare of mankind. Your opportunities are 
great because the task ahead of you is great. 

We need—all of us—to draw on the wonderful 
tradition of resolution and courage which has been 
cherished for 150 years in the life of the cadets 
here at West Point. 


We are on the right track. We 


President Urges Funds for 
U.S. Participation in Olympics 


A PROCLAMATI®@N' 


WHEREAS, by a joint resolution approved this day, the 
Congress has noted that “the XVth Olympic Games of 
the modern era will be held at Helsinki, Finland, from 
July 19 through August 3, 1952” and that “experiences 
afforded by the Olympic Games make a unique contribution 
to common understanding and mutual respect among all 
peoples” ; and 

WHEREAS the joint resolution declares further that “the 
United States Olympic Association, an organization not 
for pecuniary profit or gain, its activities being wholly 
supported by the public, is now making an appeal for the 
sum of $850,000, necessary to equip, transport, feed, house, 
and present in competition over four hundred amateur 
athletes from all classes of our society and all parts of our 
country to represent the United States in the 1952 Olympic 
Games” ; and 

WuHepreas the joint resolution accordingly authorizes 


“ and requests the President to issue a proclamation “desig- 


nating the seven-day period beginning May 18, 1952, as 
Olympic Week and urging all citizens of our country to 
contribute as generously as possible to insure that the 
United States will be fully and adequately represented in 
the X Vth Olympic Games” : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the seven 
days beginning Sunday, May 18, 1952, as Olympic Week, 
and I urge our people to respond with generosity to the 
appeal of the United States Olympic Association for funds 
with which to defray the expenses incident to the partici- 
pation of our athletes in this classic international 
competition. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 
May in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth. 


[SEAL] 


Harry 8S. TRUMAN 


* No. 2976 (17 Fed. Reg. 4607). 
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Germany: Today and Tomorrow 


PART Il 


by Henry J. Kellermann 


John J. McCloy approached his responsibilities 
as U.S. High Commissioner for Germany with 
statesmanship and vision. In carrying out this 
Government’s directive for introducing democ- 
racy to Germany, he applied four basic principles: 

First, democracy is a way of life, not just an- 
other governmental system. In the earlier days 
of the Occupation, democracy had been taught 
from the top down. From now on, it would also 
have to be built up from the grass roots. This 
meant, first of all, that democracy had to start 
at home: in the family, in the community council, 
in the town meeting. It also meant that it had to 
start with the young: in the kindergarten, in the 
school, in child-guidance clinics, and in youth or- 
ganizations. 

Second, democracy is a cooperative exercise; it 
requires the responsible participation of ail citi- 
zens. Until 1949 democracy in Germany had been 
often suspected as an American “hand-me-down.” 
Now, the German people were needed to bring 
their dreams, their skills, and their labor to bear 
on the development of a system that they could 
proudly call their own. According to the Long- 
Range Policy Statement of 1946,’ “The reconstruc- 
tion of the cultural life of Germany must be in 
large measure the work of the Germans them- 
selves. ...” Uniess German participation was 
enlisted, the democratic institutions set up in ear- 
lier days might not withstand the first waves of 
reaction which were bound to come. 


"Germany 1947-1949, p. 541. 
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This article is based on an address which Mr. 
Kellermann, Director of the Office of German Public 
Affairs, made at Philadelphia on May 5 before the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, which this year 
observes the centennial of Carl Schurz’ arrival in 
the United States from Germany in 1852. Schurz 
subsequently served as U.S. Minister to Spain, as a 
general in the Union Army, as U.S. Senator from 
Missouri, and as Secretary of the Interior under 
President Hayes. 

Part I of the article appeared in the Bulletin of 
| May 26, p. 807. 











Third, democracy must have native partisans. 
Some of our early emissaries to Germany had 
started their mission on the premise that Germany 
was an ideological wilderness and that every cit- 
izen was a potential convert. They overlooked 
the fact that Germany had known democracy be- 
fore, although it was true that democracy in Ger- 
many had been the tradition of a minority which 
went down in defeat. But nonetheless, Germany 
had had her Ferdinand Freiligrath, her Rudolph 
Virchow, her Hugo Preuss, and her Carl Schurz. 
It was their tragedy not merely that they were 
disowned by their fellow citizens but that they 
never found the support of fellow democrats out- 
side Germany. Again I find myself in complete 
agreement with George Kennan who, in his book 
American Diplomacy, points out with irresistible 
logic that one of our basic mistakes vis-d-vis Ger- 
many was perhaps not so much our reluctance to 
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resist nazism more energetically once it had 
achieved supremacy, but our indolence in face of 
conditions which made Hitler’s rise possible. Had 
we in the 1920’s given more encouragement and 
support, both moral and material, to those forces 
in Germany on whose existence and influence de- 
pended the growth and the very life of democracy, 
history might have taken a different turn. Con- 
sequently, our policy of reconstruction in Ger- 
many, in order to be enduring, had to have focus 
as well as vision. Strategy, as well as economy, 
demanded that our efforts be well aimed and de- 
signed to help specifically those groups, organiza- 
tions, and institutions which had demonstrated 
their devotion to democratic ideals and practices 
and to the common cause of the Western democ- 
racies. 

Fourth, democracy is not secured without sac- 
rifice. This Nation has always been ready in the 
hour of need to shield its freedom with the lives 
of its citizens. It would have seemed paradoxi- 
cal in the extreme if history should record that in 
Germany we had been willing to sacrifice human 
blood in defense of democracy but had been reluc- 
tant to spend dollars to make certain that this 
sacrifice would not be in vain. The task of in- 
suring our victory in Germany required charity, 
daring, imagination, and a sense of historical per- 
spective. Our effort had to be big, not niggardly. 


‘““The Long Arm of U.S. Policy’”’ 


The job was assigned to Hicoa’s Office of Public 
Affairs. Public affairs, until then, had involved a 
multitude of scattered activities, including the in- 
formation program with its radio, press, and 
motion-picture branches, and the education and 
exchange program. It now became “the long arm 
of U.S. policy in Germany.” The program was 
enlarged to more than double the size contemplated 
by Military Government; in many respects it was 
tripled and quadrupled. The budget for the fiscal 
year 1950 was raised to 1514 million dollars and 
more than 100 million deutschemarks. 

The number of exchangees proposed by Military 
Government for 1949 had totaled 300 students and 
199 leaders and specialists; the High Commis- 
sioner increased the number to 722 students and 
1,966 leaders and specialists. What is more im- 
portant, the selection of these exchangees was re- 
fined to give maximum attention to categories 
considered vital in the light of our policy objec- 
tives. The staff of the Office of Public Affairs 
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was strengthened numerically, through the inclu- 
sion of close to 200 resident officers who were to 
carry the message of the program to the remotest 
hamlet, as well as qualitatively, through the re- 
cruitment of outstanding American citizens in 
many walks of life who, in view of their past 
experience at strategic posts, could be expected to 
make a real contribution to the program. What 
is still more important, the number of the regular 
staff was increased by experts and specialists from 
all over the United States who went to Germany 
to assist the High Commissioner and the Germans 
with the solution of urgent problems in many 
fields of civic activities. In addition, hundreds 
of schools, colleges, and public and private agen- 
cies, and thousands of individuals in the United 
States have offered to Germans hospitality, train- 
ing, and advice. Many volunteers have gone to 
Germany to supplement the efforts of the Govern- 
ment. 

As a result, the Public Affairs Program has be- 
come one of the greatest citizens’ cooperatives ever 
organized in the field of international relations, 
and at the same time one of the most rewarding 
experiments in human relations. 

We have not always had a perfect score. There 
were no precedents to guide us in setting up this 
unique program; much had to be done by trial 
and error. As we move into the fourth year of 
operation, we are still at the experimental stage 
in some respects, and we are refining our ap- 
proaches in others. Yet some achievements stand 
out in bold relief. Outstanding among these is the 
exchange program which has brought to the 
United States more than 6,000 Germans, including 
Government officials, teachers, journalists, labor 
leaders, specialists of all kinds, but above all 
youth. By October 1951, 1,050 teen-agers, 1,250 
university students, 775 trainees, and 375 youth 
leaders had come to the United States. Their ez- 
periences in the United States will, we hope, hel» 
insure peace and friendship between the cominjr 
generations of our two countries. 

Our information centers and branches, with 
their libraries, discussion groups, public forums, 
and exhibits, have become known as “the windows 
to the West” and welcome more than 1 million 
visitors each month. Our workshops for youth 
leaders have been attended by 30,000 young people 
to date. With the help of American experts, 200 
new textbooks have been written and distributed 
in 43 million copies. 
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One of the most important experiments has been 
the so-called Special Projects Program, also 
known as the “McCloy Fund,” which is a unique 
plan designed to help Germans help themselves. 
Essentially, its purpose is to stimulate German 
interest in and contribution to the establishment 
of institutions which will further the growth of 
democratic processes in Germany. It has been a 
medium of true American-German partnership on 
behalf of common objectives. To date, 473 proj- 
ects, including the construction and furnishing of 
institutions in the fields of education, community 
organization, youth activities, public health, and 
welfare, have been financed out of these funds; the 
High Commissioner has allocated roughly 5314 
million deutschemarks which have been matched 
by a German contribution of 50 million deutsche- 
marks. In addition, grants-in-aid have been 
given to needy and deserving institutions which 
are considered vital for purposes of political and 
cultural reorientation. 

Supplementing these long-range activities are 
information programs designed to acquaint the 
German people with developments of national and 
international importance and to explain U.S. poli- 
cies. These operations include our radio station 
RIAS in Berlin, our newspaper Die Neue Zeitung, 
our news service Amerika Dienst, our magazine 
Der Monat, and our film, book, and pamphlet 


program. 


Measuring the Result 


What has been the result of these efforts? 

Let us remember that in our attempts to help 
bring about certain changes in German society, we 
have been dealing with an extremely delicate ob- 
ject:the human mind. It would be naive to expect 
that whatever therapy we devised could have an 
effect overnight or even within a few years. Final 
results may not become evident within the lifetime 
of our generation. Yet there are indications that 
our labor has not been wasted. Some are entirely 
intangible, others are more concrete. 

First of all, then, is the Public Affairs Program 
itself appreciated by Germans? The answer must 
be an unqualified “yes.” During a recent debate 
in the Bundestag, for instance, speakers for all 
major parties praised the exchange program as one 
of the most constructive and progressive projects 
the United States has ever undertaken in Ger- 
many. They pointed out that the program has 
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proved to be “an effective way gradually to trans- 
form the unproductive relationship of victor and 
vanquished into a partnership of equality.” I had 
the great personal satisfaction, in a private session 
with some of the most prominent leaders of all 
major parties, to see this appreciation extended to 
all major areas of the program and to hear German 
leaders ask for a continuation and, if possible, an 
expansion of at least some of the activities in the 
years to come. 

When Germans recently heard of impending 
moves to close some of our information centers, we 
received letters of protest from Germans of all 
walks of life imploring us to maintain these insti- 
tutions which had served “as a bridge of under- 
standing between our countries” and were “never 
more desperately needed than now.” One writer 
said: 


Military superiority is, alas, an absolute necessity with 
things being what they are today. But any number of 
divisions would be standing in empty space, were they not 
backed by sufficient moral resistance. In order to main- 
tain and strengthen that resistance ... the America 
Houses should be maintained as one of the most important 
contributing factors. 


On February 22, 1952, a new information center 
opened at Essen. Minister President Arnold of 
North Rhine Westphalia, one of the main speak- 
ers, exemplifies the intelligent European’s growing 
understanding of American culture and of 
America’s role in world affairs. In the course of 
his address he said: 


I should like to express the thanks of the Land North- 
Rhine Westphalia for the generous gift of the American 
people and to extend greetings to a nation which in recent 
years has proved that no sacrifice is too great in the cause 
of freedom all over the world. 


Apart from its more tangible effects, the Public 
Affairs Program undoubtedly has fostered Ger- 
man understanding of the United States and has 
cleared away many of the misconceptions and 
suspicions inherited from the days of Nazi propa- 
ganda; it has also remedied prejudices due to 
plain ignorance. Above all, it has contributed 
immeasurably to the improvement of German- 
American relations. 

Evidence of good feelings between Germans and 
Americans is increasing steadily—a trend con- 
firmed by public-opinion surveys. When Ger- 
mans were asked whether they felt relations 
between the German people and the Occupation 
Powers had deteriorated, in view of recent critical 
statements in the press, an insignificant minority 
responded in the affirmative; the vast majority 
said, “No.” In fact, more than a fourth of the 
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respondents in all of Western Germany and more 
than a third in the U.S. zone felt that relations 
had improved. An even greater proportion 
claimed that relations between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Occupying Powers are better 
today than ever before. Fifty-five percent of all 
people in Western Germany and 60 percent in the 
U.S. zone knew the name of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner, and of those Germans who knew his 
position, two-thirds asserted that his administra- 
tion had benefitted Western Germany. 


Views on European Union 


More significant are results of surveys which 
show German response to some of the policies ad- 
vocated by the Western Allies in Germany, spe- 
cifically to the integration of Germany into the 
community of democratic nations in Europe. It 
appears that this policy, more than any other, has 
found its mark and has kindled, above all among 
the young, genuine enthusiasm for international 
cooperation. In a recent poll, 7 out of 10 persons 
in Western Germany agreed that European union 
is a good idea; moreover, about half of the re- 
spondents declared that they would approve the 
transfer of basic national rights to a proposed 
government of the United States of Europe, were 
it to be established; finally, one-third of these 
people felt that Germany should join the “United 
States of Europe” at once—that is, not wait until 
Germany is reunited. 

Those are some of the intangible results of our 
efforts. Others are more concrete. Above all, 
there is today in Germany a ground swell of in- 
terest in civic affairs never witnessed heretofore. 
It is manifest not only in the existence of an alert 
democratic press and radio, but also in the grow- 
ing number of citizens’ groups concerned with in- 
ternational and particularly inter-European 
relations, with human and civil rights, with inter- 
faith relations, with public education, with wel- 
fare, with mental health, and with community 
betterment. Some of these efforts are reflected 
in the establishment of permanent institutions 
under German, binational, and multinational 
auspices, such as' neighborhood houses, youth cen- 
ters, child-guidance clinics, and Nation-wide as- 
sociations concerned with various aspects of civic 
endeavor. Plans are on foot for a national con- 
ference on human rights this fall, the first of its 
kind in Germany, which may prove one of the 
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most important manifestations of democratic 
thinking in Germany. 

In the field of education, progress has been 
made toward equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities, for instance through free tuition and 
free textbooks in several Laender. The period of 
the common school program is being extended to 
reduce the ill effects of Germany’s traditional 
school organization, which generally denied stu- 
dents of low-income groups the educational op- 
portunities offered children of well-to-do families. 
Standards of requirements for teacher training 
have been raised; modern school buildings and 
furnishings have replaced some of the dusty 
dungeons of earlier days; schools are being used 
increasingly for community services; more em- 
phasis is being placed on civic education; teacher 
organizations are springing up everywhere. 

Some changes have been made in the field of 
higher education, but they are not quite so con- 
spicuous or numerous as in other areas. A fine ex- 
ample of militant academic freedom has been set 
by the institutions of higher learning in Berlin, 
above all by the Free University; the Institute of 
Social Research has been reestablished at Frank- 
fort, and an Institute for Educational Research 
created; American Institutes have been founded 
at several German universities. One of the most 
remarkable developments has been the election of 
two American citizens of German descent to serve 
as presidents of two German universities—an un- 
precedented step in German academic history. 

This, then, is the Germany of today—a country 
hard on the border which separates freedom from 
servitude; a country which itself is half-free and 
half-slave; a country which today is occupied, 
divided, and with unsettled status. 


Germany’s Future 


What will Germany be tomorrow? Will she be 
free, unified, and integrated with the rest of the 
free world? We shall do well to remember that 
freedom, reunification, and integration on German 
terms have been the very motives of two holo- 
causts in recent history. Will history repeat itself 
once more? Will Germany again renounce her 
common heritage with the West, disown her Carl 
Schurzes, and fight against her kin? Or will 
Germany join the free nations of the West and 
throw her support to the cause of democracy ? 

Those who have followed developments in Ger- 
many closely over the past 3 years know that in 
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principle Germany’s decision has been made. 
Spokesmen for the Government and representa- 
tives of the opposition have declared firmly that 
Germany is part of the West by history, culture, 
and basic beliefs. The German Bundestag has 
ratified the Schuman Plan by a substantial major- 
ity; it has approved in principle German partici- 
pation in the European Defense Community. 

These are encouraging developments. It is 
reassuring to know that agreement exists between 
us and Germany on the principles which are to 
guide our future union. It attests to the foresight 
and good will of the German Government and its 
legislature that both have gone on record with a 
public endorsement of these principles. But let 
us be quite frank about it: professions of unity are 
not enough unless they lead to conclusive action. 
The time for such action is now. 

The position of the U.S. Government and of its 
Western Allies is unequivocal and specific. We 
welcome the return of a free and democratic Ger- 
many to full membership in the community of 
Western nations; we favor close integration of 
Germany with the European defense effort; and 
we desire Germany’s participation in those politi- 
cal and economic arrangements which are designed 
to insure the unity of the European nations and 
the freedom and welfare of their citizens.® 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have given formal 
expression to their wish to see Germany take her 
empty chair in the council of nations. The con- 
tractual agreements with the Government of the 
Federal Republic will in effect restore to it full 
authority over external and internal affairs. 
Those restrictions which will be retained are not 
intended to discriminate against Germany or to 
reflect on her eligibility for full sovereignty in 
principle. They result chiefly from the fact that 
Germany is divided and that, as we know, Eastern 
Germany is under the political and military con- 
trol of a power which has used aggression and 
threats of aggression as instruments of foreign 
policy. The Federal Republic does not have the 
power to withstand such pressure without the sup- 
port of the Western Powers. 

Nothing would please us more than to extend 
the benefits of a full and lasting peace treaty to 


*For a statement by Secretary Acheson on U.S. views 
regarding the integration of Germany into the European 
community, see BuLLeTIN of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 580. For an 
article on postwar efforts to unify Germany, see ibdid., 
Apr. 14, 1952, p. 563. 
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all Germans, including those smarting under 
Communist control. The efforts of this Govern- 
ment over the last 7 years have been aimed at a 
fair and realistic settlement of all problems block- 
ing the way to German unification and peace. We 
have not succeeded, because of the intransigence 
of the fourth of the powers. Under the circum- 
stances, we shall have to be satisfied, at least for 
the time being, with an arrangement which will 
extend the borders of peace as far east as possible, 
hoping for the day when the rest of Germany will 
be free to join through peaceful orderly democratic 
processes, 

In the meantime, the contractual agreements 
will afford the Federal Republic of Germany the 
status of equality which she desires and needs 
to discharge the responsibilities of partnership in 
the Western World. With the attainment of this 
status, the Federal Republic will assume the rights 
and obligations which fall upon any member of 
this community, including the obligation of de- 
fending the European commonwealth against any 
act of aggression. This is the substance of a spe- 
cial agreement between Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

With the conclusion of these agreements, the 
period of Occupation of Germany comes to an 
end and the integration of Germany becomes a 
reality. It will be the beginning of a new era in 
European history and international relations 
which, we hope, will witness the realization of the 
century-old dream of a Europe not divided against 
itself but united in the common pursuit of the 
best interests of its own peoples and those of all 
of the Western World. 

Unfortunately, Germany’s new status will not 
terminate the division of Germany for the time 
being. The record of the U.S. Government on 
the issue of German unity is clear. We have con- 


sistently pursued and urged the acceptance of a 


course of action which, if adopted, would insure 
reunification of East and West Germany under 
conditions of freedom. The Soviet Union has 
agreed to none of our proposals. The question 
might well be raised whether the Government of 
the Soviet Union ever seriously intended to sup- 
port German unification on any conditions except 
her own. As authoritative sources have recently 
revealed, it was the Soviet Union which insisted 
on dismemberment of Germany since the days of 
Tehran. It was the Soviet Union which pointed 
out that there would always be a strong urge on 
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the part of Germans to unite, and therefore the 
whole purpose of any international organization 
must be to neutralize this tendency by applying 
economic and other measures including, if neces- 
sary, force. 

German unity is the fondest hope of the Ger- 
man people and a rock-bottom postulate of Ger- 
man foreign policy. The Federal Government is 
pledged to its realization, but it is the people of 
Eastern Germany to whom reunification with the 
West means more than anything else. Tragic 
isolation and despair blight the life of nearly 20 
million of these people. Whoever has talked to 
Germans from the Soviet zone and has listened 
to their stories of daily privations will know what 
freedom means to them. To hear these people 
pray, “Lord, liberate us,” is an experience which 
nobody could forget. To them we say that the 
U.S. Government, in alliance with the other West- 
ern nations, will not abandon its efforts to restore 
to these people, by peaceful means, the same rights 
and liberties which their fellow citizens in the 
West enjoy today. 


implementing the Contractual Agreements 


In the coming years, it will be the task of the 
U.S. Government, in concert with the German 
Government and the other signatory powers, to 
see that the agreements will be implemented so as 
to insure maximum benefit to all participating 
nations. This process will require an appropriate 
adaptation of policies and procedures and, above 
all, a new spirit in our relations with Germany— 
a spirit based on cooperation and reciprocity. 
This spirit does not apply merely to politics and 
economics; it applies also to the field of cultural 
relations. This Government is now negotiating a 
Cultural Convention with the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Its chief purposes are to encourage 
and facilitate citizen participation in endeavors 
furthering international cultural cooperation; to 
develop and increase the means of communication 
between the American and the German people; 
and to sponsor undertakings which will further 
freedom of communication, freedom of expression, 
freedom of learning, and freedom of teaching. 

What is more, the Cultural Convention is in- 
tended to encourage and facilitate the initiation of 
joint projects designed to promote the principles 
which the contracting parties are pledged to sup- 
port. The Governments, however, will not be the 
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only executive agents of the convention; rather is 
it the purpose of the convention to stimulate and 
foster direct contact between citizens’ groups of 
both countries in behalf of programs which will 
supplement the efforts of their Governments in 
strategic areas. 

I can think of a special assignment which this 
Government has found difficult to perform ade- 
quately in the past, chiefly because of insufficient 
funds and facilities. I am referring to the kind 
of program typified by the Cultural Festival in 
Berlin in September 1951.° At that time the 
United States in noble competition with Great 
Britain, France, and Germany presented to the 
Berliners some of the finest talents in the fields of 
theater, music, and dance, as well as an exhibition 
of outstanding American paintings and drawings. 
The success was overwhelming. Fora full month, 
Berlin became once more the center of world at- 
tention and the cultural hub of Germany which it 
had been in happier days. 

The festival helped significantly to boost the 
morale of the Berliners. Equally important, 
it netted the United States handsome dividends in 
the form of inspired comments of acclaim 
throughout Germany. We are faced today with 
an all-out drive by the Soviet Union to discredit 
the cultural achievements of the Western World 
and to establish itself as the protagonist and pro- 
tector of civilization. To make their point stick, 
Soviet agitators never tire of professing a ficti- 
tious identity of beliefs and affinities with those 
of the countries to which they direct their appeal. 
Venerated symbols of Western culture become the 
cherished idols of Communist devotion. During 
the Communist Youth Festival in Berlin last Au- 
gust,’° I saw posters with the portraits of Goethe, 
Lessing, and Heine carried through the 
streets alongside those of Tolstoy and Dostoyev- 
sky. Furthermore, the Soviet Government 
is sending its best artists and its best motion pic- 
tures to international cultural festivals and 
exhibits throughout Europe. Quite often 
these artists compete with second-grade 
talents from Western countries. The result is not 
only that the awards go to the Soviet Union but 
also that the audience is left with the impression 
of Western inferiority and poverty vis-a-vis the 
quality of Soviet performance. The Soviet “cul- 


*For an article on the Berlin Festival, see ibid., Aug. 
20, 1951, p. 292. 
* Ibid., Sept. 10, 1951, p. 407 and Sept. 24, 1951, p. 483. 
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tural offensive,” as it has been referred to, presents 
a real challenge to the free artists of the Western 
World.” It isa challenge which must and can best 
be answered by the voluntary concerted effort of 
private citizens. What is needed is leadership to 
enlist and organize the participation of the best 
talents throughout the Western World, including 
the United States, in an effort to demonstrate to 
all and sundry the mighty cultural potential 
which the United States harbors and sometimes 
seems to hoard within its borders. 


Our Investment in Germany 


My purpose has been to show that we have made 
a long-range investment in Germany which we 
hope will result in true partnership and lasting 
peace. It would be presumptuous to claim that 
we have achieved all that we set out to do. But 
we can say with pride and with gratitude that we 
had the good fortune of great leadership as per- 
sonified in John J. McCloy, the unstinting devo- 
tion of his able staff, and the generous support of 
forward-looking citizens in this country. Our 
common effort and our hopes for the future can 
be reduced to one simple formula: to help Ger- 
many become a place where the democrats of today 
will not be the exiles of tomorrow. The day, I 
hope, will come when we may ask the German 
people, “Where is your Carl Schurz of today?” 
And the German people will respond: “He is our 
Secretary of the Interior, our legislator, our Am- 
bassador, our public orator and columnist, and the 
great model for owr children. We are proud to 
have him and we want to keep him.” 

On that day our investment in Germany will 
have been redeemed. 


West Germany on the Threshold 
Of Sovereignty 


by John J. McCloy 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany * 


There are a few points I would like to discuss 
because decisions of great importance for our fu- 
ture are about to be made. It is essential that the 
German people fully understand them. 


"For statements on this subject by former Assistant 
Secretary Barrett and by Assistant Secretary Sargeant, 
see ibid., Dec. 3, 1951, p. 908, and Apr. 7, 1952, p. 535. 

*Excerpts from an address made at the dedication of a 
school at Bernkastel on the Moselle on May 10 and re- 
leased to the press by Hicoe on the same date. 
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First, I would like to say a few words about the 
contractual arrangements and the European De- 
fense Community. It is important for all of us, 
Laaemataggas for every German, to see the entire 
picture. e are engaged in taking three great 
steps at the same time: We are fiebletiae a war; 
we are making peace; and we are concluding a 
great alliance. 

Liquidation of the war is inescapable. It is es- 
sential if we are to have a platform upon which to 
build our alliance of peace. Liquidation means 
that the German people will be expected to meet 
certain obligations, to carry certain burdens, and 
to observe certain limitations that result from the 
terrible war which, under Hitler’s rule, was waged 
for almost 6 years against the world. Liquidation 
of this war requires the recognition by Germans 
of certain principles which will not be given up. 

Keep in mind also that the war imposed tre- 
mendous burdens on all nations. Today, France, 
Britain, and the United States, to mention only 
three countries, are carrying, and will continue to 
carry, crushing burdens as the aftermath of that 
war. Moreover the establishment of a partner- 
ship to maintain the peace will mean new burdens 
a obligations for all Western nations. For my 
own country, the commitments being made in the 
contractual agreements are unprecedented in our 
history. In the weeks ahead Germans must look 
at the agreements as a whole and not only at those 
provisions which cover obligations the Federal Re- 
public will assume. The commitment to stand to- 
gether is mutual and in our mutual interest. 

The governments and public opinion in the 
Western countries have come a long way since 1945 
in extending friendship to the German people. 
They have given the German people vital support 
in the rebuilding of this country. They honestly 
wish to see the Federal Republic associated with 
them in equal partnership. The agreements we 
are soon to sign are solid proof of our desire for 
peaceful alliance. 

In the face of the Communist threat, I believe 
the people of the Federal Republic know that their 

ersonal liberties and peace would be jeopardized 
if they did not join in partnership with the West. 
They recognize that in partnership there is give 
and take, there are burdens and rewards. In our 

eaceful alliance, Germany will not dominate or 
S dominated. We must all work together. 
Above all, the German people know, I am sure, 
that in the aang a of the European-Atlantic 
community there is the best chance of security, 
liberty, prosperity—and the reunification of the 
German people. 

Now may I say a few words about German re- 
unification and the exchange of notes that is pres- 


ently going on. 


*For texts of the Soviet note of Mar. 10 on German 
unification and the U.S. reply of Mar. 25, see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 7, 1952, p. 530; for texts of the Soviet note of Apr. 9 
and the U.S. reply of May 13, see ibid., May 26, 1952. p. 817. 
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We have had many deep disappointments in our 
relations with the Soviet Union since 1945. The 
19 million Germans in the East zone of Germany 
and in East Berlin have had their own bitter ex- 
— of life under Soviet control. All of us 

now—if we look at Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea, if we observe the armistice negotiations there, 
if we consider the conferences on German unifica- 
tion at the Palais Rose—that dealing with the 
Communists is difficult, time consuming, and frus- 
trating. That is why in the present exchange of 
notes we are not prepared to play the role of Alice 
in Wonderland. We want firm evidence, firm 
facts. We have all suffered too much—Germans 
included—to jeopardize the progress we have 
made. 

I am certain that in the forthcoming reply to the 
last Soviet note we will do everything possible to 
explore honest moves in the direction of German 
unity. 

What I shall now say will not be included in any 
note. The Soviets would demonstrate much more 
sincerity, if, instead of spreading their so-called 
peace and unity propaganda, they would do some- 
thing or other along the following lines: 

Immediately release all German prisoners of 
war from Soviet camps. 

Immediately release all political prisoners from 
the jails of the East zone. 

Permit the free and unlimited circulation of 
West Berlin, West German, and other newspapers 
and magazines in the East sector and East zone of 
Germany. 

If the Soviets are sincere about unification they 
will free all innocent German men and women 
from their places of detention. Certainly they 
should not object to the free exchange of published 
material between both parts of Germany now 
throttled by their policy of censorship and con- 
trol. German unification would be nearer if the 
citizens of Dresden, Leipzig, and all parts of the 
Soviet zone of Germany could read without any 
fear or punishment the newspapers of West Ber- 
lin, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Munich, and Hamburg. 

Before I close I want to say a few words to the 
young people here. Our participation in the 
building of this Berufsschule [vocational school | 
is an indication of the faith we have in the youth 
of this country. It has been a deep satisfaction to 
me that the United States has been able to aid in 
the building of hundreds of projects for youth in 
Germany—youth centers, student dormitories, 
teacher-training institutes, and many others. 

We have one idea only—to help free boys and 
girls become citizens of Europe, citizens of the 
world. 

In the coming weeks the agreements we are to 
sign will be an act of faith—faith in a free Europe 
and a free world. All of us, particularly the 
youth, now have the opportunity to transform 
this faith into living reality. 
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U.S. Policy on Trade Restrictions 


Text of US. Note 
[Released to the press May 12] 


The Department of State on May 11 handed 
to the British Embassy the following reply to the 
aide-mémoire which the British Embassy deliv- 
ered to the Department of State on April 10, 1952, 
and later published on April 18;+ 


The British Embassy’s aide-mémoire of April 9, 
1952, expressing concern at the number of appli- 
cations presented to the United States Tariff 
Commission for action under Section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 has been 
given careful study in the Department of State. 

It is true that in recent months there has been 
an increase in the number of investigations ordered 
by the Tariff Commission in response to applica- 
tions from United States industry. Furthermore, 
it is recognized that several of these investigations 
relate to products of importance in the export 
trade of the United Kingdom and other countries 
which have made serious efforts to increase their 
dollar earnings by sales to the United States, and 
which are concerned lest these efforts be frus- 
trated. 

The Department of State has always taken the 
position that modifications of duty concessions 
should only be made in cases of genuinely serious 
injury or threat of injury resulting from trade 
commitments. The Governments of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom are in complete 
accord in their insistence that the obligations in 
Article XTX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade should be scrupulously observed, and 
that Article XIX should not be invoked merely 
because a concession results in more vigorous com- 
petition from imports. 

Furthermore, it is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of State that in cases where modifications of 
duties are made as a result of escape clause in- 
vestigations such modifications should be kept 
under constant review to insure their remaining in 
force for only such time and to such extent as is 
necessary to prevent or remedy the injury to 
domestic industry. Accordingly, a system pro- 
viding for the periodic investigation and report 
by the Tariff Beasasetion on all escape clause 
actions is in the process of being established. 

The attitude of the United States Government 
on the basic principle of lowering barriers to in- 
ternational trade remains unchanged, and any 
tendency to deviate from that principle, wherever 
it may arise, is the subject of concern to the De- 
partment of State. Cooperative action among all 
free nations to reduce and minimize trade bar- 
riers between us is essential if we are to provide a 
strong economic basis for our mutual security and 
progress, 


* For text of the British note and a statement by Secre- 
tary Acheson, see BULLETIN of May 12, 1952, p. 737. 
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Some Foreign Policy Crossroads 


by Francis H. Russell 
Director of the Office of Publie Affairs’ 


We are confronted these days with some espe- 
cially crucial questions of foreign policy. 

As we face into them, let us make note that we 
have in a special sense been strengthened by our 
trials of the past few years. Do not all of us today 
feel closer than ever to that company of patriots 
who have struggled for freedom before us? Does 
not Jefferson’s statement: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man” have a more 
acute meaning than it had before? Is not Wash- 
ington more real because we are more deeply 
engaged than ever in trying to keep aloft that 
“standard to which the wise and the good may 
repair”? 

Ve are finding that every person today—lit- 
erally every person—is being forced to answer 
the question “How much does freedom mean to 
me ?”—to answer it in concrete terms of our will- 
ingness to pay the necessary taxes, in terms of 
deprivations of various kinds, in terms of mili- 
tary training, in terms of fighting and dying. 

And especially we are having to answer it in 
terms of hard, straight, and responsible thinking, 
because we know that what results from this think- 
ing will determine the shape of things to come 
for a long, long time. 


U.S. Attitude Toward World Leadership 


What are these present-day questions? 

The first is this. What attitude do we take 
toward the role of world leadership that has been 
thrust upon us? That has to be answered first, 
before anything else. 

Why ? 


* Address made before the International Association of 
Machinists at St. Louis, Mo., on May 24 and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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This is not a leadership that this country ob- 
tained by grabbing for it. Never in history has 
leadership—world Jeadership—been thrust upon a 
more reluctant people. After World War II we 
were weary of war—tired to death of everythin 
that pertained to war. Our men overseas wante 
to come home and get out of uniform. We wanted 
our factories back in peacetime production. Man 
of us wanted to wipe the dust of the world o 
our feet. 

We found that was a mood that could not last. 
For one thing there was a candidate for the role, 
a candidate that was active but unacceptable. The 
men in the Kremlin were entirely willing to as- 
sume the responsibility. There was no reluctance 
there. The Iron Curtain had already closed down 
on a sizeable portion of the world’s surface. We 
saw, and the world saw, that Russian “leadership” 
had become a living nightmare to hundreds of 
millions. 

So the United States entered upon its task. 
The job would have been relatively simple if we 
could have adopted the Russian pattern of “lead- 
ership,” if we could have forced unity upon the 
free world. But then it would not have been the 
free world, We do not want puppets. We want 
allies in a common purpose. 

This kind of leadership is something entirely 
new in the world. There is no precedent in his- 
tory to which we can turn for procedures. There 
have been plenty of world empires. The great 
British historian, Toynbee, if I remember cor- 
rectly, names twenty-one. But they were empires. 
Their rulers did not lead. They controlled. The 
Russians do that. Their “friends” are satellites, 
cogs in the Communist machine. Neither the 
peoples nor their governments have a voice in the 
operation of that machine. 

What we are doing is to help in building a new 
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world society based upon respect for the integrity 
and independence of all nations with cooperation 
as its basic principle. Whether we succeed will 
decide whether the present free world order goes 
down in history as the twenty-second in some 
future Toynbee’s list of deceased civilizations— 
inadequate to the demands of the age—or as the 
beginning of a stable world structure. 

This leadership on our part was first expressed 
in our support of the United Nations. It had the 
hearty approval of practically the entire citizenry 
of the United States. The esate voted 89 to 2 
in favor of ratification of the Charter. Approval 
cut across party lines and included individuals and 
groups active in both national and international 
affairs. 

By and large this support continues. But there 
has has some weakening. 


Proposals To Restrict Treaty Making 


For instance, there is a resolution now before 
the Senate, Senate Joint Resolution 130, which 
proposes to amend the provision of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the making of treaties and execu- 
tive agreements. Section I of this proposed amend- 
ment provides in part that “no treaty . . . shall 
be made respecting the rights of citizens of the 
United States protected by this Constitution. . . .” 
This would prevent this country from taking part 
in any international agreement designed to extend 
the human rights which we enjoy in this country 
to other parts of the world. 

Section II of the proposed amendment provides 
in part that “no treaty .. . shall vest in any in- 
ternational organization . . . any of the legisla- 
tive, executive or judicial powers (of our Federal 
Government).” This would raise serious question 
about our ability to proceed with our allies under 
Nato, designed to strengthen the security of the 
North Atlantic area against aggression. 

Section III provides in part that “notreaty .. . 
shall alter . . . the laws of the United States or 
the Constitution or laws of the several states un- 
less . . . Congress shall so provide by act or joint 
resolution.” This means in effect that every treaty 
will have to go through a new laborious and dou- 
ble process in order to become effective. The 
Senate would have to give its advice and consent 
by two-thirds majority and then both Houses 
would have to pass implementing legislation. 

Section IV provides in part that “executive 
agreements shall not be made in lieu of treaties.” 
This provision would in practice prevent the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government from effectively 
carrying on foreign relations. A large number 
of exchanges of notes with foreign powers con- 
stitute an executive agreement. 

The principal sponsor of this resolution has de- 
clared that “the paramount issue of our time is 
whether or not the sovereignty and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shal] be preserved.” He 
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expressed concern that the United Nations might 
interfere with that sovereignty and supersede the 
Constitution. 

I think he thoroughly misunderstands the 
United Nations and our commitments under the 
U.N. Charter. <A decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court (Asakura v. the City of Seattle) in 1923 
made it clear that the Constitution of the United 
States is supreme over a treaty. The U.N. Char- 
ter isa treaty. If a U.N. commitment should be 
made that violated the Constitution, it would be 
null and void. So that cannot be a reason for 
changing the Constitution. 

I do not propose to discuss the resolution in de- 
tail. My chief concern with it this evening is the 
implication that the United Nations, somehow, 
is a threat to the individual liberty of citizens of 
the United States, that we have “lost something” 
under the U.N. Charter, when in fact we have 
gained immeasurably. 

The attack on the Covenant on Human Rights, 
now being drafted in the United Nations, is an- 
other example of what I have been talking about. 

As presently drafted, not only are the articles 
on civil and political rights in the Covenant con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States, 
but the Bill of Rights in the Constitution is one 
of the primary documents from which both the 
idea and the substance of the Covenant stem. 

We have to remember that our Bill of Rights 
assures to the people of the United States rights 
almost unknown to hundreds of millions of other 
human beings. We accept them as fundamentals 
of our way of life. To others they are only 
promises of what they would like—of which they 
have dreamed. 

Last week I was in Williamsburg, Va., when an 
exhibit of famous documents relating to human 
rights was opened to the public. As I stood in 
front of the exhibit of George Mason’s draft of 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, a woman in front of 
me turned away, visibly weeping. She was a 
refugee from an Iron Curtain country, and she 
said to me, almost angrily: “You Americans, you 
do not appreciate what you have.” I replied, “Oh, 
I think we do.” She said,“No. You do not ery.” 

When we attack the proposed Covenant on 
Human Rights, it looks to others very much as 
though we, with our human rights so well ad- 
vanced, were taking a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude—that we are not willing to help other peoples 
share them. 

This new attitude toward the United Nations 
is dangerous. It could well wreck our effort to 
find some way other than war to settle the world’s 
problems. 


U.N. Efforts in Korea Justified 


Closely related to these questions is what ou 
attitude is, and shall be, toward measures to put 
down Communist aggression. The invasion of 
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the Republic of Korea in 1950 was more than an 
attack on a small country; it was a defiance of the 
United Nations. For the first time in history ag- 
gression was met by the combined efforts of loyal 
members of an international organization repre- 
senting the world community. 

The free world has paid a high price in Korea. 
But had that action not been taken the price might 
well have been civilization itself. 

There are many of us who remember the des- 
perate attempts of the late Henry Stimson, then 
the U.S. Secretary of State, to bring the moral 
pressures of the world to bear upon the aggressor 
in Manchuria. Later, the Emperor of it iopia, 
Haile Selassie, standing alone before the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations, begged in 
vain for aid to defend his homeland. 

Both Stimson and the Ethiopian Emperor 
warned the world that in the wate aggres- 
sion, then loose in the world, more than the fate of 
just the countries immediately concerned was in- 
volved. But the world, back in the thirties, turned 
deaf ears upon the warning. With success, the 
—— of the aggressors grew. Manchuria and 

thiopia led to the Rhineland, Munich, Poland, 
and Pearl Harbor. 

Had the United Nations not acted in Korea, the 
security of the non-Communist Far East would 
have been seriously jeopardized. For example, 
the failure of the United Nations to meet the chal- 
lenge in Korea might well have encouraged a simi- 
lar aggression against Indochina. Indochina is 
the gateway to Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, and 
Malaya. If the Communists had taken over these 
they would have outflanked India and Pakistan. 

Had the United Nations not acted, Japan would 
be in grave danger today. And Japan is the third 
greatest industrial area of the world. 

The men of the Kremlin knew very well what 
their objectives were in Korea. A secret intelli- 
gence report on a speech made by a Red army 
officer to his troops just before the invasion has 


been made public. 
The Red officer said: 


In order to undertake the long-awaited world revolu- 
tion we must first unify Asia. Java, Indochina, Malaya, 
India, Tibet, Thailand, the Philippines, and Japan are 
our ultimate targets. 

The United States’ role in the defense of free- 
dom in Korea was shown clearly by the same offi- 
cer, for in continuing his talk he said: 

The United States is the only obstacle in our road. We 
must crush the United States. 

Those are words every American should take 
into consideration when he thinks about Korea. 

A veteran of the Korean conflict, Capt. James 
Jabara, ace jet pilot, was greeted by a reporter 
from his home town of Wichita, Kans. The re- 
porter asked him: “Why are we fighting in Korea, 
Captain?” Jabara answered: “So we won’t have 
to fight in Wichita.” 

That is the answer to “why Korea.” 
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Proof of Success for Free World 


I suppose we might have expected that there 
would be a few among us who would react to the 
present world situation by becoming hysterical. 
And sure enough there are those who, for instance, 
are crying: “The free world is losing the Cold 
War at the rate of a hundred million people a 

ear.” It must have been just such men Tom 

aine was talking about when he said: “It is the 
business of little minds to shrink. I love the man 
that can smile in trouble,” and referred to such 
panics as “the touchstones of sincerity and hypoc- 
risy, which sift out the hidden thoughts of men, 
and hold them up in public to the world.” 

What do these people mean by this statement, 
“The free world is losing the Cold War at the 
rate of a hundred million people a year”? We 
have heard it over the radio and seen it in maga- 
zines and newspaper reports of speeches. It has 
become a kind of slogan. 

The free world hasn’t lost a hundred million 

ople this year. The free world didn’t lose a 
1undred million people last year. It didn’t lose 
a hundred million people in 1950. In fact, we 
gained several hundred thousand, those who could 
no longer stand life under a police regime and 
came streaming over to the free world across what 
the Kremlin was trying to make into an Iron 
Curtain. 

What these hysterical people refer to, I suppose, 
are two developments. In 1946-47 the Kremlin 
imposed Communist regimes on the countries in 
Eastern Europe which it had occupied during the 
war and which it still occupied or surrounded. 
The second development was the victory of the 
Communist forces over the Republic of China in 
spite of tremendous amounts of aid given to that 
Gemma by the United States. In both of 
these cases the development could have been pre- 
vented only by sending in American officers, Amer- 
ican soldiers, American planes, and, in the case 
of China at least, by an ieee domination of 
the country to an extent that would have built up 
fierce resentments not only there but in other coun- 
tries now on our side—and would have involved 
us in a war whose dimensions would be many 
times that of Korea. 

They were tragic developments—make no mis- 
take about it—but when in the long struggle for 
freedom has the course ever been without its 
set-backs ? 

Let us remember, those who are for freedom, 
that while these set-backs were being incurred we 
have been having some victories. 

One of the Iron Curtain countries, Yugoslavia, 
has made the break. 

Other countries in the free world, such as India 
and Pakistan, are becoming more wary of com- 
munism. The fact is that the population of the 
free world is today twice that of the Communist 
world including China. Europe, a powerhouse 
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of freedom second only to the United States, is 
strong and getting stronger. 

Perhaps the best index of our success, the best 
index of the strength of the free world relative 
to the Soviet world in terms of their productive 
capacity either for war or for peace, are the fig- 
ures on steel production. The estimated steel pro- 
duction in metric tons for the entire world last 
year was 206 million tons. Of that production, 
163 million, or three-fourths of the world’s pro- 
duction, was in countries of the free world. 
Ninety-five million, or slightly less than one-half 
was in the United States. Filty-eight million, or 
a little more than one-fourth, was in Western 
meee. 

Only 38 million, or approximately one-fifth, is 
produced by all the Communist countries put to- 
gether, including the Soviet Union. 

The steel production of China, incidentally, is 
only one tenth of a million tons, or 1/2,000 of the 
world’s production. Japan with its production of 
614 million tons is on the side of the free world. 

But then it is asked, “Assuming we have been 
making headway, do we have what it takes to 
maintain this leadership?” Take an editorial 
that appeared a few days ago in the Omaha World- 
Herald. It quotes Senator Saltonstall : 

Suppose that we give you 60 billions for fiscal 53 and 
then 60 billions for fiscal ’54 and, let’s assume 60 billions 


for 55. Where do we come out? Where do we stand 
at that point with respect to our foreign policy? 


And the World-Herald goes on: 


Airplanes, the latest jet-powered models, both fighters 
and bombers, will be flowing out of the factories... . 
Atom bombs will be turned out at a frightening rate. . . 
Other weapons and ordnance will be piling up.... 
Then what to do? ... The questions are... real and 
urgent. For the truth is that there is just one classical 
historical way in which nations dispose of their store of 
weapons—and that is in war against other nations. Al- 
most always in the past, the very act of getting ready for 
war has led to war.... Even if the United States 
should gain the advantage by the year 1955, would that 
fact be translated automatically into world serenity? A 
defense program which will cost the people at least 60 
billion dollars a year should have an aim, a goal. 


Those are real questions, and the American 
people ought to be clear about the answers. 

We are living in a time when the free world 
must have armaments, stupendous amounts of 
them, if it is to hold back a conspiratorial world 
power that is prepared to use military might to 
accomplish its goal of world domination. Second 
only to that threat is the danger the World- 
Herald refers to, that too many people will be- 
come impatient, will become unnerved, will be- 
come reckless. 


The Principles of Cooperation and Reciprocity 


Can the people of the free world—and the deci- 
sion will rest here in the United States to a greater 
degree than anywhere else—can the people of the 
free world carry the tremendous burden of being 
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militarily strong and still regard that military 
strength only as a protection for doing something 
that is even more important—the constant push- 
ing forward of the cause of freedom accompanied 
by a vigorous campaign of peace? 

There is no single answer to this. 
answer it every day. 

For instance, we talk to our friends and allies 
about the necessity of their cooperating. If our 
words are to carry meaning, we are going to have 
to proceed on the principle of cooperation our- 
selves, 

We have been, of course. Under the Mutual 
Security Program we are helping with both mili- 
tary and economic aid. We are sharing gener- 
ously both our skills and resources. 

But there is more to it than that. Our allies are 
no more anxious to be continually in the position 
of receiving gifts than we are to be continually 
—e them. They want, as far and as fast as 
possible, to stand on their own. 

We have got to let them doit. What I am talk- 
ing about here, of course, is international trade. 

Let us take Japan by way of example. Here is 
a country now on its own. It is being brought 
back into the family of free nations on a basis of 
equality. It wants to earn its way as a member of 
the world community. It has the human re- 
sources of energy and skill to do it. But if we, 
and the other free nations, shut our doors to Japa- 
nese products, Japan simply will not be able to do 
it. Her people must eat. They must have shel- 
ter and clothing. All three cost money. And if 
they can’t sell, they can’t buy. Inability to earn 
the resources necessary for self-support through 
trade with the free nations will inevitably in- 
crease the lure of potential trade elsewhere. And 
both Communist China and Russia are very eager 
to trade with Japan. They want not only her 
products but a close relationship with her people. 
And they want, most of all, to prove to her, and 
to the other Asiatic nations, that the cooperation 
the United States talks about stops at our own 
frontiers. 

It was not a coincidence that a so-called Eco- 
nomic Conference was staged at Moscow in April. 
We cannot blink the fact that the Conference had 
propaganda results. 

I am not talking about flooding American mar- 
kets with foreign goods. Our gross national 

roduct is over 325 billion dollars per year. It 
- increased 100 billion dollars in the last 5 years. 
The best that foreign suppliers could do would be 
only a very small percentage of that. But what 
are small percentages to us are often matters of 
life or death to the other countries. 

There is no quick and easy answer to this prob- 
lem, but in approaching it we need to bear in mind 
that every time we take action to restrict the im- 
ports of some specific commodity, we do much 
more than affect a limited and special situation. 
We create fear in the hearts of all those who are 
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endeavoring to sell in the American market and 
who must sell if they are to earn dollars to buy 
our goods. What may seem to be a small, unim- 
portant action can have serious consequences when 
measured against the total picture. We create 
grave uncertainty about the prospects of creating 
a healthy world economy. We undermine our 
leadership not only in the economic field but across 
the eos § 

But the final answer to the Omaha World-Her- 
ald’s question lies in the fact that goods are not 
all we have to export. What we have learned in 
the 176 years of our existence as a Nation is, in 
the last analysis, our greatest export. 

We are not just anti-Communist. We are aflir- 
matists. We are resisting communism because it 
is bent on tearing down our work. We have been 
engaged, in our life as a Nation, in bringing into 
existence a set of principles which are today, no 
less than when Lincoln spoke, the “best hope of 
earth.” They underlie our daily pattern of liv- 
ing, our unmatched economy, and our Govern- 
ment. 

We believe, as George Mason of Virginia put it, 
that of all the forms of government “that is best 
which is capable of producing the greatest degree 
of happiness” and that the blessings of liberty can 
be preserved to any people only “by frequent re- 
currence” to these fundamental principles. 

But these principles are as broad as humanity 
itself. They derive from the experience of the 
ages, from man’s — knowledge of himself, 
and from spiritual insights. 

Their characteristic is a concern for human 
happiness based on human rights and a belief 
in the possibility of progress, if enough people 
desire it. From them flows our faith in a plural- 
istic society over a monolithic totalitarianism, and 
our belief in the separation of powers in govern- 
ment; public schools, academic freedom, and a 
free press; the separation of church and state with 
equal freedom of all religions; free enterprise, 
with a special concern for the preservation of 
small businesses; and a strong labor-union move- 
ment to deal equally with our strong and flourish- 
ing business organizations. 

We cannot, of course, impose this revolution on 
other people. It was a part of the revolution of 
the free mind which held that it is through the 
inquiring mind that we come upon the eternal 
truths. Our revolution was a revolt against the 
imposing of beliefs on any people. And to ém- 
pose a free mind upon anyone is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Our revolution remains, in the long run, the 
supreme attraction. Precisely because of its 
derivations, it holds up the goal toward which all 
men move. That is the real answer to the ques- 
tion whether we can make our present effort with 
confidence in the outcome. 

It is, in part, an act of faith; but it is a faith 
that Americans have long held and not in vain. 
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Special Significance 
of World Trade Week 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press May 21] 


We are celebrating World Trade Week. This 
year, at a time when the free world is joined in a 
gigantic effort to build a common defense against 
aggression, World Trade Week takes on a special 
significance. 

To build the defensive strength of the free na- 
tions, each is contributing its resources and its 
strength. As its contribution, the United States 
has undertaken to expand its own defenses and is 
aiding other countries so that they may be better 
able to make a larger contribution from their own 
resources. 

Increased international trade plays a key role in 
this program. It permits each nation to make its 
best contribution by utilizing its resources, plants, 
and manpower in the most economic manner. By 
permitting nations to sell to other nations of the 
free world the products which each is best able to 
produce, international trade adds to the economic 
strength upon which our common defense is based. 

All of us as taxpayers are aware of the costs of 
our aid programs. However, that aid can be cut 
down if friendly foreign nations can earn their 
dollars by selling their products to us. As oppor- 
tunities increase for our friends and allies to earn 
the dollars they need to buy the products they 
require for the common defense, their need for 
financial aid from the United States will decline. 
Our best course is to insure that these countries are 
not hampered in their efforts to sell us the things 
they produce best. 

As long as our exports exceed our imports by 
such large sums as they have for the last 33 years— 
totaling over 80 billion dollars—foreign countries 
will not be able to pay for the American goods 
they need. 

We have three choices: 

The United States can cut its exports, which 
would have a serious effect on the ts. economy 
and create unemployment. 

We can continue indefinitely to make gifts of 
dollars, which means the United States will never 
be paid for its exports and the American taxpayer 
will make up the difference. 

Or we can allow the nations of the free world 
who need American products for our joint defense 
to sell us their products and so help earn the dol- 
lars they need to pay us. This is by far the best 
solution. 

In the collective interests of the free world and 
the interests of the United States, it becomes ob- 
vious that we need a forward-looking trade policy 
designed to achieve genuine prosperity for our- 
selves and other free nations. 
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The Voice of America at the Water’s Edge 


by Wilson Compton 


Administrator, U.S. International Information Administration ? 


N OCTOBER 1948, just before the last na- 
tional election, an eminent American who 
knew what he was talking about spoke quietly 
and proudly of American unity. This is what 
he said: 

“The important thing to celebrate tonight is 
the fact that . . . as the result of constructive 
collaboration, we have produced to a remarkable 
extent a united unpartisan voice for America at 
the water’s edge . . . We have learned to speak 
as the United States, and not as the disunited 
States.” 

These are the words of the late Senator from 
Michigan, Arthur H. Vandenberg. We must 
restore the significance of those words and 
fortify them in our action as well as in our think- 
ing. Perhaps as much as any other American 
statesman, Senator Vandenberg was responsible 
for political bipartisanship in United States for- 
eign policy. His was a vital influence, also, in 
the alignment of what he called the nonpartisan 
support of the American people behind the 
United States course of action in the world. 

“This unity,” Senator Vandenberg declared, 
“is the equivalent of many an armed division 
upon the land, many a flight of eagles in the sky, 
and many a fleet of ships upon the sea in terms 
of national security.” 


* Address made before the Atlantic Union Committee at 
Washington on May 21. Also printed as Department of 
State publication 4609. 
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A Nonpartisan Approach to World Affairs 


Our fundamental foreign policy, after all, is 
not complicated unless we make it so. It has 
developed gradually as we have grown from the 
simple beginnings of a little Republic on a new 
continent to the elaborate mesh of international 
relations of a mighty Nation in a world united 
physically but desperately divided ideologically. 
Our underlying foreign policy has not much 
changed with our frequent political changes at 
home. It may fairly be called an American 
policy. Itis at the point at which we must apply 
that policy to the complicated, fast-changing 
local conditions throughout a world in ferment 
that our greatest difficulties arise. 

Our nonpartisan approach to world affairs 
has been possible, in general, because the people 
of the United States have understood the need 
of conveying to the world and to all its peoples 
the idea of a united America—united in purpose, 
united in action, and, especially, united in spirit. 

With this nonpartisan approach to world af- 
fairs, the United States has successfully en- 
gaged in many major international undertak- 
ings on behalf of freedom and security in all 
parts of the world. Among the milestones in 
the recent course of these events have been the 
ratification of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the Treaty of Rio, aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the Marshall Plan, Point Four, the 
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North Atlantic Treaty, and the Pacific security 
treaties. We have undertaken these measures 
in the interest of our own security and for the 
protection of those elsewhere upon whose se- 
curity also depends our own. These undertak- 
ings would not have been possible without 
American unity. 

The Smith-Mundt Act, the basic legislation 
for our overseas information service, also was 
initiated with nonpartisan support of Ameri- 
cans, regardless of religion, political creed, or 
racial origin. In carrying overseas the Cam- 
paign of Truth, the voices of millions of the 
American people speak the truth to the world. 
It is not the voice of any group, any class, any 
special interest. Its voice speaks from the 
prineiples expressed in the Bill of Rights, in- 
terpreted today in the way we live, think, and 
work and, if necessary, fight. It is a reflection 
of what we are as a Nation and of what in a 
world at peace we hope to be. 


A World-Wide Investment in Ideas 


If we want peace and if we expect to attain 
peace, we must make an investment in ideas and 
that investment, I believe, must be world-wide. 
It must eventually be a greater investment than 
as a Nation we are prepared to make now. 

This is not a sole responsibility of govern- 
ment. It is a responsibility and an opportunity 
shared by all Americans who are interested in 
what happens to their children and their grand- 
children. I happen to be the Administrator of 
our Government’s principal undertaking in this 
world-wide “war of ideas,” the United States 
International Information Administration. It 
shares these responsibilities with other agencies 
of the Government. But it is the only one which 
has for these purposes a world-wide organiza- 
tion and undertakes these activities world-wide. 
We are concerned, of course, in the effectiveness 
of our own services. We are equally concerned 
in encouraging the similar undertakings of 
American private agencies and of American 
citizens generally—who seek mutual under- 
standing among nations and among peoples, 
who seek peace with freedom. 

Historically the “Voice of America” has been 
expressed largely through normal trade and 
commerce, travel and ordinary communications. 
These channels have been interrupted, retarded, 
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or even choked by wars and “cold wars.” Some 
now have been virtually closed, such as the road 
to giant China which, after a few decades of 
seeing the sun, seems to be turning to a new 
“dark age.”’ We should seek the restoration of 
these normal “voices” of America, which, over 
the years of our national life, have established 
the United States and the American people in 
a place high in the understanding, respect, and 
confidence of other peoples throughout the 
world, including millions who, today, either will- 
ingly or unwillingly, are governed by rulers hos- 
tile to our way of life, who seek its destruction. 


The Struggle for Men’s Minds 


This is a day of decisions—big decisions. One 
of the biggest decisions facing the free world 
today is whether collectively we are able to make 
and willing to make the effort needed to win 
the contest for men’s minds—a decision which 
may largely determine whether the “big truth” 
or the “big lie” will prevail. The outcome of 
this struggle may well mean ultimately the dif- 
ference between world peace and world war. 
Can the free peoples of the world win with ideas 
a peace which can never be won with armed 
might alone? It can if we do our part. Wecan 
do our part if we are able to speak with a Voice 
united at the water’s edge. 


This will not be done unless we keep on try- 
ing and unless we are willing to support, as well 
as to criticize, the only agencies we have through 
which we may even keep on trying. There is no 
reason to believe that we are losing the contest 
for men’s minds. Also there is no reason to say 
that we are winning it. This is not a battle, 
but a war, even though a “cold” war. It will last 
along time. It may last indefinitely. 

May we for a moment consider the objectives 
of our International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program and the tools with 
which it works within the free world. A basic 
premise of American foreign policy is to build 
unity and strength among the free peoples suffi- 
cient to deter aggression and, if necessary, to de- 
feat it. The information program is concerned 
with the ideological base of this movement for 
unity and strength; with the ideas and purposes 
which we and the other free nations hold in com- 
mon. Itis seeking to strengthen the morale and 
the spiritual ties between ourselves and like- 
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minded peoples. It is seeking to convert atti- 
tudes of neutralism where they exist among 
free peoples into a spirit of determination. 
There is a vast difference between opinion and 
conviction ; between wishing and determination. 
Among freedom-loving peoples, who have been 
numbed by years of frustration and fear, we are 
seeking to strengthen their conviction and to 
fortify their determination. Determination is 
a product of the mind, not of the factory. This 
is a big job. It is not the job of America alone. 
We are big. But we are not that big. 


We must, of course, seek the political and 
military cooperation of other free governments. 
We are doing so. We must seek also the under- 
standing, respect, and confidence of their peo- 
ples. Our Voice of America, therefore, in its 
expression overseas stresses the interests which 
we have incommon. It seeks to present an hon- 
est view of an honest America, to express our 
national interest in knowing and in understand- 
ing other peoples; to keep other peoples alert 
to the menace of international communism; and 
to strengthen the confidence of other nations 
that America stands shoulder to shoulder with 
them in the mutual struggle for a better and 
safer world. In a word the Voice of America 
represents American aspirations. If, as a Na- 
tion, we do not aspire, we shall eventually 
wither. 


The “‘Tools’’ of the Program 


What are the weapons available to us col- 
lectively in this struggle for men’s minds? In- 
sofar as we choose to speak through agencies of 
our Government, our principal means are those 
of the United States International Information 
Administration through the use of radio, motion 
pictures, the press, publications, overseas infor- 
mation centers, and the widely publicized ex- 
change of persons. 

Our radio broadcasts, commonly known as the 
Voice of America, now are carrying our mes- 
sage overseas in 46 languages. It reaches nearly 
100 countries. It operates around the clock, 
and its potential audience is numbered in the 
tens of millions daily. 

Our international press and _ publications 
service, including our daily Wireless Bulletin, 
reaches more than 100,000,000 readers. Our 
motion pictures, produced in 40 different lan- 
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guages, tell an American story to an annual 
gross audience of over 400,000,000 persons. 
These are effective principally in areas where 
most people cannot read. 

Other countries are learning about the United 
States and its ways also through our informa- 
tion centers located in more than 150 strategic 
localities overseas, where they work closely 
with local editors, radio commentators, and 
community leaders generally. 

In the past year nearly 8,000 students, teach- 
ers, professors, and leaders came to this coun- 
try from abroad or went overseas on United 
States Government-sponsored grants. Many 
thousands more were sponsored through private 
agencies. We are now emphasizing the ex- 
change of leaders who are in a position to be 
molders of opinion—journalists, labor leaders, 
government officials—who, if they wish, can 
spread the truth among their own peoples when 
they return to their homes. There is no more 
effective answer to the “big lie’ than to expose 
it first-hand. Is there a genuine interest in these 
exchanges of persons? Recently in a single city 
of India there were available 60 of these grants 
for study in America, and for these 60 there 
were 22,000 qualified applicants. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


These are valuable tools. We are only begin- 
ning to use them. Today the American people 
generally regard the Voice of America as an in- 
teresting experiment toward peace. But they do 
not know much about it. Some are dubious. 
Some are enthusiastic. Some think it is not a 
proper function of government in a free society. 
Others think it is indispensable unless we wish 
to abandon the “big truth” and leave the war 
of ideas throughout the world to the mercy of 
the “big lie.” Some think it is all right in prin- 
ciple but that it cannot be effective in practice. 
Some think it is relatively unimportant; others 
that it is more important than battleships, 
bombs, and guns. I believe that the Interna- 
tional Information and Exchange of Persons 
Program, if it is patiently developed, may even- 
tually make the difference between world peace 
and world war. Butits success depends as much 
upon public understanding of it and interest in 
it here at home as upon the effectiveness of its 
efforts overseas. 
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Since the Voice of America is beamed entirely 
overseas and mostly in foreign languages, it is 
rare that anyone in the United States ever hears 
it. This is almost equally true of its Inter- 
national Press Service, which goes to nearly 
10,000 newspapers abroad, and to its mobile 
Motion-Picture Service, which is one of its most 
effective means of reaching illiterate popula- 
tions with a message of hope and encourage- 
ment from America. The part of this program 
most visible here at home, in fact the only one, 
is the exchange of persons which annually 
brings here thousands of teachers, students, and 
leaders from overseas. 

This program needs criticism, informed criti- 
cism. Also, it needs support, informed sup- 
port. It needs the understanding of patriot 
groups, such as your own, which, in other ways, 
are seeking the keys to peace. One of the is- 
sues on which particularly we need public un- 
derstanding is in the growing contest between 
the “big truth” and the “big lie.” Recent at- 
tempted gigantic swindles of the people of the 
world, such as the immoral propaganda of the 
alleged use of germ warfare in Korea by United 
Nations forces and, within the past fortnight, 
the twisted interpretation of the unhappy events 
concerning the outbreaks in the Koje-do prison 
camp in South Korea, have more than ever 
sharpened the menace of the “big lie.” 

I believe firmly in the policy so strongly as- 
serted by Senator Vandenberg that our political 
disagreements should stop at the water’s edge, 
that if we have severe issues over policies, as 
we do have, we should fight them out and set- 
tle them at home and not debate them abroad. 
Just as firmly do I believe that America’s voice 
overseas should always be, as always it has been, 
the voice of truth. The United States of 
America, since the beginning of the Republic, 
has made a world-wide imprint as a Christian 
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Nation with a moral sense, composed of honor- 
able people, whose word is good, who value their 
freedom, their right, and their chance to choose, 
who wish to be good neighbors, who would like 
to help other people to the same opportunities 
which they seek for themselves, who want peace. 
It would be wholly out of character for us to 
use the immoral propaganda techniques of in- 
ternational communism. We would lose even if 
we won, and we would be defrauding our grand- 
children of their greatest heritage. Theodore 
Roosevelt in another period of turmoil said: 
“Speak plainly, speak softly, and carry a big 
stick.”” The Voice of America will never be the 
voice of Americans unless it is the voice of 
truth. 

The Secretary of State, in a public address on 
the “Strategy of Freedom,” ? spoke of the ele- 
ments of our national foreign policy by which 
we seek to avoid war and to secure peace. He 
stated that these elements constitute a “national 
policy and not a party policy.” 

“It is right and proper,” said he “that there 
should be differences of opinion among us about 
the execution of [our national] policy, and about 
questions of emphasis, priorities, application 
and administration. No one has a monopoly of 
wisdom; and the vigor and vitality of a demo- 
cratic society derive from free discussion and 
debate and the consent which flows from under- 
standing. However vigorous our debates may 
be, it should be made clear to all that our-coun- 
try is united in its determination to hew to the 
Strategy of Freedom which is our national 
policy.” 

With equal emphasis, his concluding words 
may be applied to our actions today at the 
water’s edge: 

“The nation’s peril is our challenge. The 
united will of the people must be our answer.” . 


* BuLLETIN of Dec. 18, 1950, p. 962. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During May 1952 


UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Narcotic Drugs Commission: 7th Session 
Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices: 2d Meet- 
ing 
Social =_——— 8th Session 
Trusteeship Council: 
Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. 
Committee on General Procedures ; 
Standing Committee on Petitions. 
International Wheat Council: 8th Session . 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Metal Trades Committee: 4th Session 
Iron and Steel Committee: 4th Session 
Governing Body: 119th Session . . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: 7th Session. . . 
Ccir International Radio Consultative Committee: 
Study Group V_. oe be & ¥ BOR 8 ; 
Study Group VI . 
Study Group XI . 
Cannes International Film Festival . 
South Pacific Commission: 9th Session 
6th International Hydrographic Conference 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) : 
Petroleum Planning Committee, Meeting of Working a: 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: 4th Meeting ; 
Petroleum Planning Committee: 2d Meeting. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Poplar Commission, International, 6th Session . 
Working Party on Fertilizers . ae & 
Rice Breeders Working Party 
Meeting on Fisheries Statistics . 
International Rice Commission: 3d Session 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law . 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 5th Assembly 
International Rubber Study Group: 9th Meeting. 
Caribbean Commission: 14th Meeting 
International Symposium on Problems of Desert Research . 
Sample Fairs . pee. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: 16th Session. . ...... —- 
Air Navigation Commission: 10th Session . . 
South Pacific Commission: Fisheries Conference . . 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 11th Session 


ae 2. 6 «& «6 


In Session as of May 31, 1952 


International Materials Conference . 
Four Power Conference on Swiss-Allied Accord . 
West Point Sesquicentennial ; : 
International Conference on German Debts ; 
International Exhibition of Drawings and Engravings . 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Human Rights Commission: 8th Session 
14th Session of Council . ; 
International Court of Justice . 


New York. 
New York 


New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
London 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Cannes. 
Nouméa 
Monaco 


Pete. ...°. 
Washington . 
iy 


Rome 


Bandung, Indonesia . 
Bandung, Indonesia . 


Copenhagen 


Bandung, Indonesia 


Brussels 
Geneva. 
Ottawa. 
Guadeloupe . 
Jerusalem 
Valencia . 


Montreal . 
Montreal .. . 
Nouméa 
Rome 


W: meninghen . 

Berm. . . , 
West Point . 
London 

Lugano, Switzerland . 


New York 
New York . 
The Hague . 


Apr. 15—-May 14 
Apr. 28-May 10 


May 12-30 


May 5-10 
May 5-10 
May 5-10 
Apr. 17—May 9 


Apr. 21—May 3 
May 5-17 
May 26-31 


Apr. 21—-May 17 


May 15-25 

May 15-27 

May 20-28 

Apr. 23-May 10 
Apr. 28-May 7 
Apr. 29—-May 9 


May 1-12 
May 13-15 
May 19-21 


May 26-28 
May 5-10 
May 5-10 
May 26-31 
May 12-16 
May 2-10 
May 5-23 
May 5-9 
May 6-11 
May 7-14 
May 10-30 


May 13-23 
May 13-23 
May 14-23* 
May 17-31 


Feb. 26, 1951 
Mar. 5, 1951 
January— 
Feb. 28- 
Apr. 10- 


r. 14— 
ay 20—- 
May 26—- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, May 22, 1952. Asterisks indicate tenta- 


tive dates. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
In Session as of May 31, 1952—Continued 


13th Congress of the Universal Postal Union . 
Paris International Trade Exhibition . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 2d Meeting 
Annual Assembly: 6th . 
UNESCO er yaae Nations Educational, ‘Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization 
Executive Board: 30th Session . 
Woo (World Meteorological Organization): 
Regional Association for Europe: Ist Session. ‘ 
9th International Congress of Agricultural Industries . 
International Conference on Large Electric High Tension Systems: 
14th Session. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board: 10th Session . 


Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1952 


International Convention for Protection of Industrial Property . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Meeting of Committee on Commodity Problems .. . 

Council: 15th Session . ‘6 

Latin American Forestry Commission: 4th Session . . 

Meeting of Working Party on Torrent Control and Protection of 
Avalanches. 

Fao-Caribbean Commission: 2d Regional Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics and Education in Nutrition. 

UN (United Nations): 

Trusteeship Council: 11th Session , 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far. East: ‘2d Meeting of 
Working Party on Small Scale Industries and Handicrafts 
Marketing. 

Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
3d Session. 

Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: 3d Session . 

4th Meeting of the International Whaling Commission 
International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
35th Session of the International Labor Conference . ‘ 
21st Session of the International Criminal Police Commission . . 
PicmME (Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe): 

3d Session . 

Annual Meeting of the Directing Council of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Childhood. 

26th Art Biennial : ; 

Committee on Highway Programming ‘and Planning. ‘ 

International Philatelic Exhibition ‘ 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

4th Special Meeting of Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Services 
Committee (European/Mediterranean Region). 

Aeronautical Information Services Division Meeting 

2d Meeting of the International Commission for the Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries. 

15th International Conference on Public Education . 

2d International Congress of Physiology and Pathology of Animal 
Reproduction and Artificial Insemination. 

6th International Congress for Animal Husbandry , 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization 

Seminar a Workers’ Education (International Center for Adult 
Education). 

International Conference on Copyright 

Wmo (World Meteorological Organization) : 

Meeting of Commission for Maritime Meteorology . 
International Conference on Soil Fertility . ; 
18th International Red Cross Conference . . 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 

3d Consultation on Geography . aa 

Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Education . 


2d International Congress on Analytical Chemistry . 


13th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . . . aes 
8th General Assembly of the International Geographical Union . 


June 2, 1952 


Brussels 
Paris. . 


Copenhagen 
Montreal. . 


Paris . 


Ziirich . 
Rome 
Paris . 


Geneva 


Vienna. . 


Rome 

Rome : 
Buenos Aires ; 
Nice . : 


Port-of-Spain . 


New York 
Bangkok . 


New York 


Geneva. 
London ; 
The Hague . 


Geneva. . 
Stockholm 


Washington . 
Montevideo. . 


Venice . 
Washington . 
Utrecht 


Paris . 


Montreal. . 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 


Geneva. erase 
Copenhagen . 


Copenhagen. . 


Paris. . 
Geneva 


London 
Dublin. . 
Toronto 


Washington . 

University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Oxford, England 

Venice . page 
/ashington . 


May 14- 
May 17- 


May 19- 
May 27- 
May 24- 
May 26— 


May 27- 
May 28- 


May 29- 


June 2— 
June 3- 
June 9— 
June 16— 
June 28— 
June 30- 
June 3— 
July 28- 
Aug. 14— 
Aug. 25- 
June 3—- 
June 4— 
June 4— 
June 9- 
June 10- 
June 13- 
June 14— 
June 23- 
June 28~— 
June 30- 


Aug. 19- 
June 30— 


July 7- 
July 7- 


July 9- 


12- 
18— 
July 14- 


July 21- 
July 23- 


July 


Aug. 


July 25- 
Aug. 2- 


Aug. 4- 
Aug. 8- 
Aug. 8- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1952— Continued 


10th General Assembly of the International Radio Scientific Union . . 
8th International Conference of Agricultural Economists . . 


6th International Edinburgh Film Festival 


6th International Grassland Congress. ......... 


4th International Congress of Onomastie Sciences... . 
2d General Assembly of the International Union of Theoretical and 


Applied Mechanics. 


8th General Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women . 
International Guser Countll. . . 2. 5 1 sw ew ew 





Sydney, Australia. .... Aug. 11- 

. . . . East Lansing, Mich. ... Aug. 15- 

«ce ag IIS eg 6 sca ee Aug. 17- 

WEA wie —om State College, Aug. 17- 
‘a. 

. - - « OUppemia, Gweden ..... Aug. 18- 

<a ed ce ee Aug. 25- 


July or August 
July or August 


Rio de Janeiro. ..... 
London 


The International Mathematical Union and Its Work 


REPORT OF THE FIRST SESSION HELD AT ROME, MARCH 6-8, 1952 


by Marshall H. Stone 


The new International Mathematical Union 
held its first General Assembly at Rome, March 
6-8, 1952. The Assembly planned its activities up 
to the time of its next meeting, to be held in the 
Netherlands in 1954 in connection with the next 
International Congress of Mathematicians. The 
Assembly also elected officers of the Union, as 
follows: President, M. H. Stone (U.S.); First 
Vice President, E. Borel (France) ; Second Vice 
President, E. Kamke (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many); Secretary, E. Bompiani (Italy); and 
elected members of the Executive Committee, 
W. V. D. Hodge (U.K.),S. Iyanaga (Japan), and 
B. Jessen (Denmark). 

The following 22 countries are now members of 
the Union: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Cuba, Denmark: Finland, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. With the exception of 
Argentina, Canada, Cuba, and Pakistan, all these 
countries were represented at the Rome meeting. 
An application from Sweden for membership in 
the Union is now pending. The General Assembly 
was attended also by observers from Poland and 
Portugal. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization ae) 
and the International Council of Scientific Unions 
sent representatives who participated in the work 
of the Assembly. 

The function of the International Mathematical 
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Union is to promote international cooperation anu 
activities whieh favor the development of mathe- 
matics. The valuable work done by national 
mathematical organizations (such as the American 
Mathematical Society, the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America, the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, the Association for Symbolic Logic, and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
to name the principal American mathematical or- 
ganizations) needs to be supplemented and coordi- 
nated by an international organization in which 
common problems can be discussed and attacked 
for the common benefit. Among such problems are 
the facilitation of international travel by mathe- 
maticians (student mathematicians included) for 
scientific purposes; the organization of general 
and special scientific meetings of an international 
character, like the International Congress of 
Mathematicians (which has been held, except for 
interruptions due to World Wars I and II, at in- 
tervals of approximately 4 years since 1893) ; the 
solution of financial and technical difficulties ob- 
structing the prompt publication and universal 
dissemination of mathematical discoveries and 
ideas; and the many problems arising from the 
need for teaching more mathematics to more young 
people in a world where science and technology are 
accelerating the already rapid changes in our old 
ways of life. 
The Union will accept the adherence of an 

country which is mathematically active and which 
applies for membership in one of the five groups 
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described in the statutes. The Union, moreover, 
will continue to urge the adherence of all mathe- 
matically active countries which are not yet mem- 
bers. It is also very encouraging that, as the U.S. 
delegation to the recent General Assembly has 
reported, the work of the Union has begun in a 
cordial spirit, permitting the Union to combine 
the best features of the various related proposals 
put forward in the debate on its program. 

In the experience of mathematicians, personal 
associations through correspondence and at indi- 
vidual or group meetings are most fruitful for 
the development of mathematics. The discussion 
of current research and the exchange of ideas about 
mathematical problems under independent study 
by a number of different investigators are stimu- 
jating and helpful to a very significant degree. 
The Union believes that it can augment the oppor- 
tunities for fruitful associations by publishing 
both a world directory of active mathematicians 
and a regular bulletin covering the news of current 
nathematical publications, international mathe- 
matical meetings, and individual travel by mathe- 
maticians. A committee is making plans for these 
publications. 


Work of the International Commission 


One of the most significant tasks to be under- 
taken by the Union will be the continuation and 
expansion of the work begun a number of years 
ago by the International Commission of Mathe- 
matical Instruction. This Commission proposed 
to the General Assembly that it be reconstituted as 
a Committee of the Union. At the Rome meetin 
the Assembly acted favorably on this chore 
and the Committee is now being organized. The 

roblems of instruction which await consideration 

y the Committee are of wide variety. For ex- 
ample, the coming decades will see the establish- 
ment of systems of mass education in many coun- 
tries where schooling has in the past been restricted 
to a fortunate few. The place of mathematical 
instruction in these new educational systems must 
be determined with attention to the requirements 
of the modern industrial society, which is displac- 
ing the older agricultural forms of social organi- 
zation throughout the world. 

If democracy is to have any meaning in a com- 
plex industrial society, the people must know 
enough of mathematics to grasp the essentials of 
social security programs, taxation, crop controls, 
wage and price controls, and other r Aires of 
governmental relations to the individual citizen 
which involve mathematical concepts and tech- 
niques. At the same time many trades and indus- 
trial activities demand mathematical skills above 
the level of mere mathematical literacy, and fail- 
ure to provide for the acquisition of those skills 
within the system of mass education means the 
denial of opportunity to many a young man or 
woman starting out in life. 
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The problem of determining the place of math- 
ematics cannot be divorced from technical consid- 
erations concerning teaching methods. If we 
judge by the results, we must find it difficult to 
oe rom the conclusion that our attempts to 
teach mathematics as part of a program of mass 
education have so far been, to put it bluntly, a 
colossal failure, traceable to our ignorance and 
complacency in respect to the art of teaching. 

No less important than elementary mathematical 
instruction is the training of young scientists, 
including mathematicians, in the various branches 
of mathematics basic to scientific understanding 
and research. The student of man and his behav- 
ior, whether individual or social, stands increas- 
ingly in need of mathematical tools and the ability 
touse them. Thus, the problem of higher instruc- 
tion in mathematics has to be examined in the light 
of the social scientist’s needs quite as much as those 
of the natural scientist and engineer. The Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Instruction can perform a 
valuable service by stressing the importance of this 
problem, as well as by stimulating the study of 
teaching methods and the preparation of teaching 
materials, particularly textbooks. 


Role of Mathematics in our Society 


Whatever the Union may be able to do on behalf 
of progress in mathematics affects interests far 
wider than the obvious ones of the mathematical 
profession itself, because mathematics plays a 
vital role in the growth of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, the capacity for national growth 
and development can be gauged rather accurately 
by the quality and extent of the national activity 
in mathematics. Advances in mathematical re- 
search are essential to advances in pure science, 
and hence to advances in technology. 

Although the International Mathematical 
Union already has more than a score of member 
countries, its resources are limited and it must 
commence its work on a modest scale. By keep- 
ing the initial outlays at a minimum, the Union 
will be able to build up a small reserve fund, essen- 
tial to its financial security. The Union hopes 
that the nature of its work may inspire the good 
will and the generosity of individuals and organi- 
zations both within and without the mathematical 
profession. It believes that some of its activities 
would be of interest to Unesco—particularly that 
part of the work of the Committee on Mathe- 
matical Instruction which deals with mathemati- 
cal literacy and secondary mathematics teaching. 

In each country which adheres to the Union, a 
National Committee for Mathematics has been 
formed as the adhering organization for that coun- 
try. In the United States the National Commit- 
tee is a committee of the Division of Mathematics 
of the National Research Council, the adhering 
organization for the United States being the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research 
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Council. These National Committees for Math- 
ematics will give continuing attention to rela- 
tions between the Union and the adhering organi- 
zations. They can actively promote the work of 
the Union both by interpreting it to the people 
of their respective countries and by soliciting sup- 
port for it from both governmental and private 
agencies. Above all, they can contribute strength 
to the Union by maintaining close contacts 





tween the Union and the members of the mathe- 
matical prefession in the various adhering 
countries. 


@ Mr. Stone, author of the above article, is 
chairman of the Department of Mathematics at 
the University of Chicago. Mr, Stone was chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the March session 
of IMU. 


U.S. Denies Holding “‘Cartel’’ Position on Control of Atomic Energy 


by Ambassador Benjamin V. Cohen 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


Now because Mr. Malik has spoken in such mis- 
leading terms about the U.N. plan, without hold- 
ing that it is sacrosanct, I am forced to explain 
some of the facts about the plan which Mr. Malik 
constantly misrepresents.’ 

The term “ownership” as used in the U.N. plan 
for the control of atomic energy does not contem- 
plate any supermonopoly on a commercial basis. 
It has nothing to do with private profits. It does 
not contemplate strict control by U.S. capitalists. 

It does contemplate a multilateral plan, an 
international plan. If such an international plan 
can be branded as an American-controlled scheme, 
I am forced to repeat what I have asked Mr. Malik 
before: Is there any form of international con- 
trol, that is not subject to the Soviet veto, which 
will not be branded when it suits the Soviet pur- 
pose, as American controlled rather than inter- 
national controlled ? 

If we cannot agree on a multilateral interna- 
tional control plan without veto, then any effective 
international control is excluded. Whether it is 
the U.N. plan or any other plan, we believe that 
we must agree on an independent international 


* Excerpts from a statement made before Committee I of 
the Disarmament Commission on May 14 and released 
to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same 
date. 

? Yakov Malik is the Soviet representative on the Dis- 
armament Commission. 

For text of the General Assembly’s resolution on atomic 
energy control, as adopted Nov. 4, 1948, see BULLETIN 
of Nov. 14, 1948, p. 606. 
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control, but if we are going to agree on it, it must 
not be subject to veto and it must not be branded 
in advance as a plan controlled by American 
mechanical majority. 

The sole object of the United States in relation 
to atomic energy is to insure prohibition, in prac- 
tice, of atomic weapons and to insure the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

All that Mr. Malik says about our avoiding the 
prohibition of atomic weapons is a misrepresenta- 
tion. Our concern is to find effective means; not 
a prohibiting on paper but eliminating of atomic 
weapons in practice. 

As to the safeguards necessary to assure such 
a result, we do not care whether they are described 
as “ownership” or as “control.” The important 
point is that we have those safeguards. 


Safeguards in the Field of Atomic Energy 


Let us review briefly the safeguards, avoiding 
the use of the controversial word “ownership.” 
They are all set up in the second report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, part of which I am 
paraphrasing. They were discussed in detail in 
the United Nations in 1947 and 1948. Sufficient 
time has elapsed so that I think it would be profit- 
able to everyone if we review those principles and 
the reasons for them. 

The central fact to remember is that large-scale 
development of atomic energy automatically and 
inevitably results in the production of nuclear 
fuel. Such fuel can be used in weapons with 
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a relatively small effort and requiring small in- 
stallations. For this reason, the broad purposes 
of safeguards in the field of atomic energy was 
in the interest of international security to prevent 
nuclear fuel in dangerous quantities being ac- 
cumulated or seized by any nation. 

The international control agency created to in- 
sure this general objective and to insure the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only would 
have the following four specific objectives under 
the U.N. plan. 


1. To give the international contro] agency the 
— of preventing preparations for atomic war- 
are. 
2. To lessen the possibility of one nation, or 
roup of nations, achieving potential supremacy 
in the field of atomic energy. 
3. To give warning to complying nations of any 
breach of the treaty. 
4. To dispel suspicions and false accusations. 


The United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion determined that in order for the control 
agency to accomplish these objectives it must have 
a measure of control over source material, nuclear 
fuels, and dangerous facilities which it frequently 
described as ownership by the international 
agency. The meaning of that word agency, as 
used by the Atomic Energy Commission, can 
briefly be described as follows, paraphrasing the 
second report of the Commission : 

The studies of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission established the necessity for 
international control and allocation of the quanti- 
ties of uranium and thorium which are to be sep- 
arated from their place in nature, the time and 
place of the further processing and purification of 
source materials, can the size, use, and disposition 
of working stocks and stocks in transit. Without 
such comprehensive international control of the 
flow of source materials from the first point where 
they are capable of being diverted, there would be 
serious risk of the diversion of source material or 
of the accumulation of stocks with a view to 
subsequent dispersion or seizure. 

The basic policies and provisions governing the 
exercise of this international control and direction 
must be specified in the treaty or convention and 
implemented by the international agency to ad- 
minister these controls effectively. The interna- 
tional agency, acting as trustee for all the signa- 
tory nations jointly in accordance with the policies 
set forth in the treaty or convention, must be given 
indisputable control of the source materials 
promptly after their separation from their natural 
deposits. International security requires that 
there be no doubt that within the terms of the 
treaty or convention the right of decision in regard 
to the disposition of this material must lie with the 
international agency. Therefore, no nation or 
person has any right in any circumstances to dis- 
pose of or to possess these materials or facilities. 
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Authority of the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 


It will be seen that the agency’s authority with 
respect to source materials or nuclear fuels in- 
cludes the exclusive right to move or lease the 
material, the right to use and produce energy from 
them, and the same rights for all production 
formed from them. No disposition of material 
can be made without the permission of the agency. 

It is proposed that the agency should acquire for 
a price to be agreed the source material from the 
time it is removed from the place of deposit in 
nature or, in the case of source material containing 
other constituents, from the time those constitu- 
ents had been extracted. The agency will not be 
permitted to sell these materials but could lease 
them for authorized uses. 

Likewise, the agency’s authority with respect to 
dangerous facilities includes the right of the 
agency to make decisions regarding their alloca- 
tion, construction, and operation within the terms 
of the treaty or convention. The useful and non- 
dangerous production of these plants would be 
made available to the nations under fair and equi- 
table arrangements. The location and type 
within a nation will be decided by agreement with 
the nation concerned. 

The agency’s authority over facilities within a 
nation includes the right of possession, operation, 
and disposition subject to the terms of the treaty 
or convention. The agency could not sell danger- 
ous facilities. The agency’s authority over a 
power plant would not include the right to shut 
down a plant at will. It does include responsibil- 
ity to operate facilities in such a way as to not en- 
danger health and the responsibility for any 
damage. 

While vesting ownership in the agency in the 
sense of a trust exercised on behalf of the signatory 
states jointly in order that the agency should have 
the final right of decision in regard to the disposi- 
tion of source materials, nuclear fuels, and the 
operation of dangerous facilities, it was also real- 
ized that the nations could not be expected to give 
unlimited discretionary powers to the interna- 
tional agency. The plan, therefore, set out in de- 
tail the provisions which are to govern the loca- 
tion, mining production, distribution, and use of 
source material and nuclear fuel, as well as dan- 
gerous facilities. It would then be the duty and 
responsibility of the international agency to im- 
plement these provisions in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty. 

I wish to emphasize that under this U.N. plan 
the powers, rights, and functions of both the inter- 
national control agency and of the signatory na- 
tions are spelled out in great detail. The agency 
is, under the provisions of the treaty establishing 
international control, in fact, the servant and not 
the master of the signatory nations. These pro- 
visions are very carefully spelled out in the U.N. 
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plan. No nation is asked to buy a pig in a poke or 
to submit itself to any American cartel. 

It was recognized that the treaty or convention 
which would put such a system into effect cannot 
cover all the situations that might arise between 
the signatory states and the agency. However, 
whatever legal issues might arise in this connec- 
tion, nations cannot have any proprietary rights 
or rights to decision arising therefrom over source 
materials, nuclear fuels, or dangerous facilities 
located within their territory. Such restrictions 
are not in order to give private profits to any car- 
tel. Such restrictions are intended to insure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The agency would also have certain authority 
with respect to the detection of secret activities 
and with respect to research which are intimately 
linked in the functions that have been described. 


Prevention and Detection of Secret Activities 


With regard to the prevention and detection of 
secret activities, the essential thing is that all ac- 
tivities and facilities in the field of atomic energy 
must either be managed or licensed by the agency. 
Once this is provided, then the agency in the detec- 
tion of clandestine activities need not be concerned 
with the motives of those carrying on unauthor- 
ized activities in this field, for it is the very exist- 
ence of such activities that is illegal. 

With regard to research, the agency should have 
positive research and development responsibility 
in order to remain in the forefront of atomic 
knowledge so as to render the agency more effec- 
tive in promoting the beneficial use of atomic en- 
ergy and in eliminating its destructive ones. 

In this statement I have paraphrased some of 
the functions of the international agency con- 
cerned with atomic energy as set forth in the U.N. 
plan. I am assured by those with technical com- 
petence that in order to insure the elimination of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for 

eaceful purposes, the international agency should 
ave the authority set forth in the plan, and no 
less authority. 

It makes no difference to my government, how- 
ever, whether authority of this nature is described 
as “ownership” or as “control.” It is the authority 
itself, and not the words describing it with which 
we are concerned. We are concerned with the 
elimination of atomic weapons and therefore with 
the creation of a system which will produce that 
result. 


Soviets Asked To Present Realistic Proposals 


It was the view of the United Nations that the 
proposals made by the Soviet Union in 1947 would 
not produce that result. When the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Soviet Union in the past General As- 
sembly stated that the Soviet Union had new and 
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additional proposals,’ we welcomed his initiative. 
We are waiting to receive those proposals. To 
date, however, we have received nothing that goes 
beyond the inadequate proposals of 1947 or, if the 
new proposals are intended to go beyond that, we 
have not been given the information necessary to 
enable us to see that fact. Indeed, we are un- 
certain whether the Soviet Union is advocating 
even the unsatisfactory measure of international 
control which it proposed in 1947. In fact, it is 
not clear to us that the Soviet Union may not have 
retreated from those proposals in that it now 
maintains that the international control organ is 
not entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states in the exercise of its functions. 

We must, therefore, again ask the Soviet repre- 
sentative these all important questions: What au- 
thority in addition to those enumerated in the 
Soviet proposal of 1947 would be granted to the 
international agency under their new suggestions ? 
What safeguards, if any, does the Soviet Union 
propose beyond those set forth in the 1947 pro- 
posal? We would deeply appreciate answers to 
those questions. 

It is no good for the Soviet representative to go 
on saying that all will be well if we simply take a 
decision in principle on prohibition and the estab- 
lishment of a control system. Perhaps he will re- 
call the old Russian proverb: “If you tell a man 
long enough he is a pig, he will begin to grunt.” 

As I have said, the control system proposed by 
the Soviet Union so far as it has been explained 
to us is inadequate and not acceptable, but if there 
are additional facts that we have not been en- 
lightened on, we wili consider them with an open 
mind. Our desire is to find an effective system. 

Even if the Soviet proposals provided an ade- 
quate system, even if we were to all agree on 
precisely what the control system should be, then 
the question remains, what would be the practical 
effect of taking a decision in principle on prohibi- 
tion? The Soviet representative says that the 
prohibition would not go into effect until the con- 
trol system went into effect. If that is the case, 
why does the Soviet Union want a decision, an 
immediate decision in principle on prohibition 
now? , 

It would seem more sensible and realistic to 
work out the details of a control system which 
would put into effective operation the system and 
would really prohibit the atomic bomb. That 
would be something more than a promise or a 
decision in principle. That would be the real 
elimination of atomic weapons. If we could 
agree on that, we could all work together in using 
atomic energy for the betterment of mankind. 

What we need here in order to make progress 
is some indication from the Soviet representative 


* For text of a press conference statement by Secretary 
Acheson on the “new” Soviet disarmament proposal, to- 
gether with the text of that proposal, see ibid., Jan. 28, 
1952, p. 126, 
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that his Government is prepared to agree and to 
discuss sensible and realistic proposals. 

We still await the answers to the questions put 
to the Soviet representative by several of our col- 
leagues here in previous sessions and at this ses- 
sion. The Soviet representative has still not 
explained precisely how his Government visual- 
ized the process of inspection on a continuing 
basis. He has not explained precisely what his 
Government means by saying that this inspection, 
although on a continuing basis, should not inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of states. He has not 
explained how an inspection system alone will 
suffice to insure that atomic weapons will be 
effectively prohibited. 

I know that we have translation difficulties. 


The English word “control” has connotations in 
Russian different from what it means to us. Per- 
haps our discussion would go more profitably if we 
left aside these difficult words for a time and 
talked in specific terms of operation—what would 
be done; who would do it; and how it would be 
done. 

I can assure the Soviet representative that if 
he is able to make specific and detailed proposals 
in these terms, my Government will examine them 
with great care and with an open mind. We do 
not really care so much about what words are 
used. What we care about is establishing an in- 
ternational system which will make sure that 
weapons of mass destruction are not used, that 
great armies no longer threaten the peace. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Fourteenth Session of ECOSOC 


On May 20 the Department of State announced 
that Isador Lubin, U.S. representative on the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions (Ecosoc), will attend the fourteenth session 
of the Council, which will convene on May 20 at 
U.N. Headquarters, New York. Mr. Lubin and 
the deputy U.S. representative on the Economic 
and Social Council, Walter M. Kotschnig, Direc- 
tor, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, will be assisted by the following other 
members of the U.S. delegation: 


Advisers 


Robert E. Asher, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 

a of State for Economic Affairs, Department of 
tate 

Kathleen Bell, Office of United Nations Economie and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Katherine G. Heath, Office of International Relations, 
Federal Security Agency 

Frances Kernohan, Office of United Nations Economie and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph C. McCaskill, Director, Division of International 
Activities, Department of the Interior 

Forrest Murden, United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York 

Walter Salant, Council of Economic Advisers, Executive 
Office of the President 

William J. Stibravy, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Financial and Development Policy, Depart- 
ment of State 

Virginia C. Westfall, Division of International Adminis- 
tration, Department of State 

Ayrness Joy Wickens, Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


Ad Hoe Advisers 


Herbert Block, Division of Research for U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe, Department of State 
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Joseph D. Coppock, Adviser, Office of Economic Defense 
Trade Policy, Department of State 

Eleanor E. Dennison, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Press Officer 
Gilbert W. Stewart, United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York 


Administrative Assistant 
Marie Florence Rodgers, United States Mission to the 
United Nations, New York 


The Economic and Social Council is responsible 
for making or initiating studies and reports con- 
cerning international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters; for the 
promotion of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; and for making 
recommendations with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
to the members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies concerned. 

Among the 46 items on the provisional agenda 
for the fourteenth session of the Council are 
consideration of the world economic situation; 
programs of technical assistance; methods of 
financing the economic development of under- 
developed countries; international cooperation on 
water control and utilization ; development of arid 
lands; social activities; freedom of information ; 
prevention of discrimination to minorities; 
refugees and stateless persons; narcotic drugs; 
critical shortage of insecticides for public-health | 
purposes; relief and rehabilitation of Korea; ap-: 
plications of nongovernmental organizations for 
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consultative status; and coordination of the work 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The Council will also review the reports of all 
of its functional and regional commissions, as well 
as the reports of a number of the specialized agen- 
cies, including the International Labor Organi- 
zation, United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, and World Health Organization. 

The Economic and Social Council is composed 
of one representative from each of the 18 member 
states, six countries being elected each year by the 
General Assembly to serve for a period of 3 years. 
The member states at the present time are Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay. 

The thirteenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council was held at Geneva, July 30-Sep- 
tember 21, 1951, and at Paris, December 18-21, 
1951. 


Planning Board for Ocean Shipping 


On May 12 the Department of State announced 
that the U.S. delegation to the fourth session 
of the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping, which convenes on that date at Wash- 
ington, DC. is as follows: 


United States Representative 


Huntington T. Morse, Special Assistant to the Administra- 
tor, Maritime Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


Alternate United States Representative 
John W. Mann, Attaché, American Embassy, London 
Advisers 


Charles M. Clark, Jr., Consultant to the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, Department of Defense 

Lester M. Haddad, Management Engineer, Defense Man- 
agement Committee, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Department of Defense 

Serge Koushnareff, Deputy Director, Transport and Com- 
munications Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 

Charles H. McGuire, Director, National Shipping Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce 

— P. Nickell, Shipping Policy Staff, Department of 

tate 

Capt. Herman E. Schieke, U.S.N., Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee Member, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Department of Defense 

James W. Swihart, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State 


The Planning Board, composed of all countries 
which are parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
was established by the fourth session of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Council in furtherance of article 
9 of the treaty. The Board reports to the Council 
and works in close cooperation with other bodies 
of the treaty organization in all matters relating 
to merchant shipping in defense planning. 
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Current United Nations Documents 
A Selected Bibliography! 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Universal Postal Union. E/2179, February 
27,1952. 77 pp. mimeo. 


Narcotic Drugs. International Limitation of Opium Pro- 
duction. E/2186/Add.1, April 9, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 
Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. E/2195, April 7, 1952. 26 pp. mimeo. 


Report of the World Meteorological Organization. E/2196, 
April 7, 1952. 38 pp. mimeo. 


World Conference on Population. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/2199, April 9, 1952. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Non-Governmental Organizations. Report of the Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations. Ap- 
plications and Re-Applications for Consultative 
Status. E/2201, April 24, 1952. 7 pp. mimeo. 


Co-ordination of the Work of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Eleventh Report of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. E/2208, April 14, 1952. 
27 pp. mimeo. 

Communications Concerning Human Rights. Note by the 
Secretary-General. E/2206, April 14, 1952. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Draft Agreement Between the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. E/2210, April 21, 1952. 6 
pp. mimeo. 


Amendments of the Rules of Procedure of the Council. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/2212, 
April 25, 1952. 12 pp. mimeo. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Annexes to the Report of the Governing Body. 
E/ICEF/187/Add.1, March 15, 1952. 54 pp. mimeo, 
Also General Progress Report of the Executive Di- 
rector. E/ICEF/190/Add.1, April 22, 1952. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Also Statement by Mr. Keeny, Director of UNICEF 
Asia Regional Office, Bangkok, to Programme Com- 
mittee, United Nations Headquarters, April 19, 1952. 
E/ICEF/194, April 19, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Also Statement by Mr. Egger, Paris Office. Develop- 
ment of UNICEF Assistance to Countries in Africa. 
E/ICEF/195, April 21, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Also Report of the Board of Auditors to the General 
Assembly on the Audits of the Accounts of the Fund 
for the year ended December 31, 1951. E/ICEF/196, 
April 22, 1952. 9 pp. mimeo. 


The Problem of Statelessness. Information transmitted 
by States in pursuance of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 352 (XII) relating to the problem of 
statelessness. E//2164/Add.22, April 21, 1952. 5 pp. 
mimeo, 


Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimegraphed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[May 16—-May 29, 1952] 
General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee (CMC)—On 
May 15 the Committee approved the report of its 
subcommittee on the future program of work of 
the Cmc. The subcommittee was instructed to 
draft two letters to member states: One, request- 
ing suggestions and ideas as to topics which war- 
rant further study in 1952; the second, requesting 
information regarding the implementation of rec- 
ommendations contained in General Assembly 
Resolution 503 (VI) of January 12, 1952. 

At the Cac meeting, the chairman, Joao Carlos 
Muniz (Brazil), stated that the first report of the 
Committee, which was submitted to the sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly, represented 


an invaluable first step forward in the field of collective 
security under the Charter, inasmuch as it constituted a 
study, an analysis, an exploration of collective means of 
defense and coordinated action by nations determined to 
defend the purposes and principles of the Charter and 
resolved not to recognize the use of force or threat of 
force as a valid means for the prosecution of political 
objectives. 


The Collective Measures Committee also estab- 
lished two subcommittees, one for the considera- 
tion of economic and financial measures, and one 
on military measures. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) — 
The Council began its 12-week fourteenth ses- 
sion at United Nations Headquarters on May 20 
and elected S. Amjad Ali (Pakistan) as President 
for 1952. By a vote of 144 (Soviet bloc, Swe- 
den)-0, the Council adopted the United States 
ie osal to adjourn debate for the session on the 

oviet motion to unseat the Chinese National rep- 
resentative. 

After consideration and adoption of the agenda, 
the Council decided to transmit, without discus- 
sion, the item on “Allegations regarding infringe- 
ments of trade union rights” relating to countries 
which are members of the International Labor 
Organization (Ito) to that Organization. Only 
allegations relating to countries not members of 
Ivo will be discussed by the Council. All recom- 
mendations of the Non-Governmental Committee 
on applications for consultative status with the 
Council, excepting two organizations, were ap- 
proved. Three separate resolutions were adopted 
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in which the Council stated it had no objections 
to the applications of Spain, Nepal, and Libya for 
membership in UNEsco. 

The narcotic drugs agenda item was discussed, 
including the reports of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs and of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. A joint Belgium-Egypt-France-U.S. 
resolution calling for the convening of an interna- 
tional conference to prepare and adopt a protocol 
on the limitation of opium production was 
adopted by a vote of 13-3 (Soviet bloc)-2 (Pakis- 
tan, U.K.). An amended Belgium-French-U.S. 
resolution urging governments of opium and coca- 
leaf producing countries to take effective measures 
immediately to prevent such production from en- 
tering the illicit market was adopted by a vote of 
17-0-1 (Iran). 

The Council completed discussion of the report 
of the sixth session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women and adopted, inter alia, the 
amended draft Convention on Political Rights of 
Women by a vote of 11-0-6 (Canada, Egypt, 
Soviet bloc, U.K.) ; a resolution on equal pay for 
equal work (11 (U.S.)-0-6); and a resolution 
calling for annual meetings of the Commission. 

Commission on Human Rights—With the 
adoption of the following additional articles, the 
Commission completed action on the articles to 
be included in the draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights: 

1. An article proposed by the United States 
which recognizes the right of everyone: (a) To 
take part in cultural life; (b) To enjoy the bene- 
fits of scientific progress and its applications. . . .” 
The vote was 14-0-3 (Soviet bloc). 

2. An article on the right of everyone to ade- 
quate food, clothing, and housing was approved 
14-0-4 (Soviet bloc, U.K.). 

3. An article calling for free compulsory pri- 
mary education was adopted by a vote of 12-5 
(U.S., Australia, Belgium, Sweden, U.K.)-1 
(India). 

4. An article, adopted unanimously, recogniz- 
ing the right of everyone to an “adequate standard 
of living and the continuous improvement of liv- 
ing conditions.” 

5. An article “recognizing the right of everyone 
to the enjoyment of the highest attainable stand- 
ard of health” was approved 15-0-3 (Poland, 
U.S.S.R., U.K.). 
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6. An article on the protection of mothers and 
children was adopted, 15-0-3 (Australia, Sweden, 
U.K.). 

7. An article “to ensure the free exercise of the 
right of everyone to form and join local, national 
and international trade unions of his choice for 
the protection of his economic and social interests” 
was adopted by a vote of 12-2 (Uruguay, Chile)—4 
Soviet bloc, Yugoslavia. 

8. An article to “ersure the equal right of men 
and women to the enjoyment of all economic, social 
and cultural rights set forth in this Covenant” was 
approved 10-3 (U.S., Sweden, U.K.)-5 (Australia, 
Belgium, China, France, India). 

9. A French-Chilean draft article on the non- 
abridgement of existing rights and freedoms was 
adopted by a vote of 13-0-5 (Australia, U.K., 
Soviet bloc). 

10. The last article, “general limitations clause,” 
was adopted by a vote of 10-6 (Soviet bloc, Yugo- 
slavia, Lebanon, Chile)-2 (Egypt, Pakistan). 

Social Commission—The Commission, during 
its 3-week session, inter alia, took the following 
action : 

1. It unanimously approved the 12 conclusions 
and recommendations on the needs of children de- 
prived of a normal home life, on the aid that 
should be provided by governments and other 
agencies, and on United Nations readiness to help 
develop the necessary services. 

2. The Commission adopted a resolution calling 
for further development of child-welfare pro- 
grams both by governments and by the United Na- 
tions. 

3. It adopted a resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to continue to emphasize the advi- 
sory social-welfare services and to “carry out the 
program in accordance with General Assembly 
Resolution 418(V) and with due observance to 
the comments and points of view expressed by the 
Social Commission at its eighth session.” 

4. A resolution was approved calling for the 
simplification of formalities and reduction of costs 
for migrants. 

5. It adopted a resolution recommending that 
the Economic and Social Council and the Secre- 
tary-General explore the problems concerned in 
financing, housing and community development 
from external sources, with particular attention 
to the needs of low-income groups, underdeveloped 
areas, and countries whose housing facilities have 
deteriorated owing to war destruction. 

6. It adopted a 5-principle resolution on in- 
service training of social welfare personnel, recom- 
mending that “training for social welfare should 
take as many forms as are appropriate to the needs 
of the people of the various countries.” 

7. A resolution was adopted on the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped stating, in part, 


that all appropriate steps should be taken... to in- 
tensify and expand the giving of direct assistance to the 
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governments of under-developed countries in order to 
help them to assess their problems and work out a realis- 
tic program in the field of rehabilitation including a pro- 
gram for the prevention of blindness and the welfare of 
the blind. ... 


8. The Commission took note of the 420-page 
“Preliminary Report on the World Social Situa- 
tion” and recommended 


that such a report should be drawn up every four years, 
and that a document relating to international and govern- 
mental programs of technical assistance in social develop- 
ment should also be prepared quadrennially by the Secre- 
tariat, two years after each report on the social situation 
has appeared... . 


Security Council 


Disarmament Commission—On May 28 the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France sub- 
mitted a working paper on the Numerical Limi- 
tations of All Armed Forces. The paper pro- 
poses : 


that the maximum ceilings for the U.S.S.R., the 
United States and China should be the same and fixed at, 
say, between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 and the maximum 
ceilings for the United Kingdom and France should be the 
same and fixed at, say, between 700,000 and 800,000. 

For all other states having substantial armed forces 
there should be agreed maximum ceilings fixed in rela- 
tion to the ceilings agreed upon for the Five Powers. 
Such ceilings should be fixed with a view to avoiding a 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to international peace 
and security in any area of the world and thus reducing 
the danger of war. The ceilings would normally be less 
than one percent of the population. Moreover, they should 
be less than current levels except in very special circum- 
stances. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.), in introducing 
these proposals, observed that they were much 
more Ioostic and far superior to the Soviet plan 
for a one-third reduction of the armed forces of 
the great powers; they provided for fixed ceilings 
which were in balance. 

In his statement, Benjamin V. Cohen (U.S.) 
pointed out that 


The proposals which the French, the British and the 
American delegations have submitted to the Commission 
deal with one of the essential parts—and in some ways 
the most important part—of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program. Our proposals are flexible, they are not 
intended to be final or exhaustive. The reductions for 
the United States and, we assume, for the U.S.S.R. and 
China would be well over 50 percent. 

. .. Limiting the numbers of permitted armed forces 
is only a part of our task. We must also limit the types 
and quantities of armaments which should be allowed to 
support permitted armed forces. . 





Mr. Cohen also noted: 


Of course, the proposed reductions in armed forces 
depends upon the settlement of the Korean conflict and 
some progress towards the establishment of peaceful con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


The Commission approved (11-1) (U.S.S.R.) 
its first report to the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which includes the above pro- 
posals. 
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Status of Lend-Lease Negotiations with U.S.S.R. 


Following is the text of a letter from Senator 
William F. Knowland of California to Secretary 
Acheson concerning vessels loaned by the United 
States to the Soviet Union under the Lend-Lease 
Act and the Master Lend-Lease Agreement, and 
of the reply sent by Jack K. McFall, Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations: 


Aprit 10, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: During World War II 
the United States Government made available to 
the U.S.S.R. several ships under the provision of 
the lend-lease law. 

Wouid you advise me of the number of ships 
by type, that were made available and their ap- 
proximate value. I would also like to know the 
number of ships which have been returned to the 
custody of the United States by Russia, indicating 
their type and original value. Could you also 
advise me what steps this country has taken in 
order to repossess those ships which have not been 
returned to us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wiutu1am F. KNnow.anp. 


Apri 24, 1952. 


My Dear Senator Knowtanp: Reference is 
made to your letter of April 10, requesting infor- 
mation concerning vessels transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. under lend-lease and the 
efforts of this Government to obtain their return, 
and to Mr. Katz’ acknowledgment of your letter 
by telephone on April 14. 

During World War II, the Government of the 


*Printed from Cong. Rec. of May 7, 1952, p. 4961. 
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United States transferred to the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. under lend-lease 121 merchant vessels, 
585 naval craft, and 29 small Army watercraft. 
These vessels were procured from appropriations 
made to the Maritime Commission, the Navy De- 
partment, and the War Department, respectively. 
Of the merchant vessels, 21 were returned and 4 
were lost prior to the end of the war, and 9 other 
vessels were returned after the end of the war. A 
total of 30 naval craft have been returned, all after 
the end of the war, and 1 naval vessel has been 
certified as lost. None of the Army watercraft 
have been returned. The attached tables show 
the number of vessels transferred to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and those returned, by types, 
as well as the approximate cost of the vessels to 
the Government of the United States at the time 
of transfer. 

From the outset of the lend-lease settlement ne- 
gotiations with the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
which began in April 1947, the Department has 
constantly reminded the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. of its obligations under article V of the 
master lend-lease agreement of June 11, 1942, to 
return to the United States lend-lease articles 
determined by the President to be of use to the 
United States. The return of 3 icebreakers was 
requested in July 1946 and the return of 28 frigates 
was requested in January 1948. On October 7, 
1948, the demand for the return of these vessels 
under article V was reiterated and, in addition, 
the return of 186 other naval craft was demanded. 
The designated vessels were those considered at 
that time to be of immediate importance to the 
United States. The Government of the United 
States had previously stated its willingness to dis- 
cuss the sale to the Government of the U.S.S.R. of 
the remaining naval craft, provided there was a 
prompt and satisfactory over-all lend-lease settle- 
ment. 
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Tas. I.—/nformation on merchant vessels transferred to the U.S. S. R. under lend-lease : 
k Returned Lost In Soviet Returned Presently . 
Type _ Value 1 prior to Value ! rior t » Value ! camtody Value ! quant to Value ! in La Value ! 
I 
War-built Liberty ships, dry ; 
ND Ciccicmpekenuncnxnas 38) 65, 686 1} 1, 729 1) 1, 729 36) 62, 229 _ ee 36/62, 229 } 
Liberty tankers.__________-- 3} 5, 186 ae  «~Baee 3} 5, 186 3] 5,186)  #$O...... I 
T-2 tankers........-__---_- 5| 16, 000 et. O|__---- 5| 16,000, 2.5|16, 000 ee : 
War-built tugs--.____-_____- 2} 1, 235 ieee RE: 2} 1, 235 Sea 2) 1, 235 7 
Prewar-built ships, dry cargo- 60) 28, 728 10| 5, 329 2) 1,915 48) 21, 983 31 500 47/21, 483 I 
Prewar-built tankers-_-___-__- 12} 8, 946 10| 7, 295 1 788 1 863 ae 1 863 
Prewar-built tug___...--___- 1 140 ORY eee 1 140 Oivcsces 1 140 
Pl attincratacecinsiastensinisaacatas 121/125, 921 21:14, 353 4) 4, 432 96 107, 636 ™ = 87/85, 940 
1 Cost to the U. 8. Government at time of acquisition ($000). I 
21 broken in half; both halves salvaged and returned to the United States. T 
3 Returned to the United States and transferred to Italy from which country originally seized by the United States in World War II. } 
N 
I 
After further delays, the Government of the — ernment of the U.S.S.R. on agreed terms provided 
U.S.S.R. in August 1949 finally appointed naval —_ there was a prompt and satisfactory over-all lend- 
experts to discuss the details of return of the 3 - lease settlement. 
icebreakers and 28 frigates, as well as the dispo- On January 27, 1951, at a meeting between rep- - 
sition of the remaining naval craft. On Septem- _ resentatives of the Government of the United 
ber 27, 1949, an agreement was signed concerning States and the Government of the U.S.S.R., Am- 
the dates and procedures for the return of 3 ice- bassador John C. Wiley, on instruction from the 1 
breakers and 27 frigates, 1 frigate having been President, demanded the immediate return of all F 
certified by the Government of the U.S.S.R. as _ naval and merchant vessels, and Army watercraft. 2 
lost. ; This demand was formally confirmed on February 
It had been the understanding of the Depart- 7, 1951, by a note from the Secretary of State to 
— _ om — so Ppa — ap- Mr. Panyushkin, the Soviet Ambassador? As of , 
pointed to discuss the return of a naval vessels —_— possible interest to you I am attaching a copy of 
demanded on October 7, 1948, as well as the dis- —_ this note as well as copies of the notes of the Gov- 
position of remaining naval vessels, and immedi- — gunment of the U.S.S.R. of March 212 and Au- 
ately following the agreement on the icebreakers ust 21, 1951,* and the notes of this Government 
and frigates the Soviet representatives were asked . April 6° July 2,° 1951. and January 7, 1952.7 
to continue discussions. However, without any ° Ae will ‘eo _ tl ar f th % ’ ‘ t 
prior indication to the Department of State, the és the U S Opt pss hn te ceoiisiedinns 7 
Soviet naval experts suddenly departed for the a , 
U.S.S.R. - a - The note of the Government of the United States < 
In accordance with the agreement of September °F ered u — ’ Pr oa _ — s 
27, 1949, the Government of the U.S.S.R. re- ment of the aie pce ey yer e vom a , 
turned the 27 frigates and 1 icebreaker, in the fall ors pre or t rer union ce , roe Th. 
of 1949. The 2 remaining icebreakers, however, V@SS©!S OF Cou to power t Pr Y eitedl “A oat 
were not returned until December 1951, the Gov- ae aes vourt 0 yn De . ne “ ms I 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. claiming that they were , +6 a8 the intention sl ra “age nose f . . A y 
caught in the Arctic ice for some 2 years. hoy oe te ton y i soaggantieie eg a g 
As regards the merchant vessels, the Govern- nner ° a che Leme-senee Vener. 
ment of the United States on December 11, 1947, ne om 
ack K. McF atu, 
requested the return of one dry cargo vessel, three . i 
. ’ Assistant Secretary 
Liberty tankers and four T-2 tankers. These ves- (For the Secretary of State). t 
sels were returned by the Government of the ‘ 
U.S.S.R. in March 1948. One additional tanker ? BuLLetIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 302. I 
broke in half, however, both halves were salvaged * Ibid., Apr. 23, 1951, p. 647. A 
and were returned to the United States. The *Ibid., Jan. = — Dp. a c 
Government of the United States agreed to oman” 5a ~ ey M145. : 
transfer title to the remaining vessels to the Gov- "Ibid., Jan. 21, 1952, p. 86. 
J 
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Taste II.—/nformation on Naval and Army 
watercraft transferred to the U. S. S. R. under 
lend-lease 




















_ Value ! ae Value ! 
NAVAL VESSELS 
JeeDOORROE . «oe ccncccsss 3 | 19, 203 19, 203 
eenkicniuaewemen 28 | 11,115} 227 |11, 113 
Large minesweepers--- - - - 34 | 72,511 | ees 
Minesweepers.- ---..------ 43 | 34, 152 
Large sub chasers-_-_--- --- 78 | 35, 088 Se 
Small sub chasers_-_------ 62 7,418 | 
Torpedo boats........---| 205 | 53, 807 i wewus 
Landing craft: 

oS | Saeco 30 | 12, 360 | 
,. eee 17 | 2,765 | SS 
WEL co panenseaee 2 21 ee 
BRNOONS. ..<.+...--- 2 34 | 
Mechanized__--_- ----- 54 1, 700 _ se 
Floating repair ships - - -- - 4| 2,504 | Se 
i. 6 eee 15 | 19, 000 | 
Pontoon barges_--------- 6 719 a Se 
Motor launch- -_--------- 1 11 | ere 
Plane personnel boat. -- - 1 3 _ are 
‘owl. ...-.- .----| 585 |272, 411 30 |30, 316 
Trane | vanes | tg | vanes 

ARMY WATERCRAFT 
eee 9 5, 520 | eee 
Freight vessel _---------- 1 767 | 
Machine shop barges-_--- - 2 412 a 
Crane barges..---------.| 17] 3,057 | ee 
a socewecus 29 9, 756 | Saleen 

















1 Lend-lease invoice value ($000). 
21 certified as lost. 
3 Cost to the U. 8. Government at point of transfer ($000). 


Treaties of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation 


Statement by Harold F. Linder, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


The treaties with Colombia, Greece, Israel, 
Ethiopia, and Denmark? which are now before 
you bring to nine the number of treaties of this 
general type which have been signed on behalf 





1 Statement made before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on May 9 and released to 
the press on the same date. 

*The treaty with Colombia was signed at Washington 
on Apr. 26, 1951; with Greece, at Athens on Aug. 3; with 
Israel, at Washington on Aug. 23; with Ethiopia, at Addis 
Ababa on Sept. 7, and with Denmark, at Copenhagen on 
Oct. 1. The supplementary agreement with Italy was 
signed at Washington on Sept. 26, 1951; for text, see 
Bu.LLetTin of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 568. 
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of the United States since the war. You will re- 
call that the first two treaties of this series, those 
with China and Italy, were considered by the 
Committee in 1948 and those with Uruguay and 
Ireland 2 years later, and that these treaties were 
approved o the Senate. The treaty with Italy 
has now been supplemented by an agreement, also 
before you, designed to bring it abreast of de- 
velopments reflected in the more recent ones. 
ile there are differences among these nine 

treaties, fundamentally they are alike. Those 
with Colombia, Denmark, and Israel follow closely 
the treaty with Uruguay, which in turn was a 
restated form of the one with Italy. The treat 
with Greece is also based on the Uruguay model, 
but with changes in matters of form. The treaty 
with Ethiopia is a specially adapted version of 
the document negotiated with the other countries, 
involving considerable abridgment of the usual 
provisions and the addition of articles on diplo- 
matic and consular officers no longer usual in this 
type of treaty. All these treaties also reflect dif- 
ferences of varying extent in matters of detail, 
both as a result of new or improved provisions 
which have been developed from time to time by 
the Department of State with counsel from other 
agencies and as a result of the adjustments that 
inevitably occur during the give and take of nego- 
tiation. For example, the basic establishment 
provisions have been extensively restated in the 
treaty with Israel, additional provisions on ship- 
ping are included in the Greek treaty, and a pro- 
vision regarding the use of the term “coffee” has 
been added to the treaty with Colombia. But the 
— objectives remain the same and, with the 

epartures that may be noted in the case of Ethi- 
opia, all the treaties go about realizing these 
objectives in essentially the same way. 

The more notable differences in the several in- 
struments now before you, both as among them- 
selves and as compared with those previously 
approved by the Senate, are summarized in the 
report of the Secretary of State attached in each 
case to the President’s message of transmittal. I 
want to submit now, for the convenience of the 
Committee, copies of a tabular comparison which 
indicates in greater detail the similarities and dif- 
ferences of these instruments on a provision-by- 
provision basis.» In my remarks I shall not 
attempt to repeat or elaborate on that informa- 
tion, leaving the discussion of details to be guided 
by such questions the Committee may have. To 
assist in providing specific information about par- 
ticular provisions, 1 have with me officers of the 
Department who have been immediately respon- 
sible for the technical aspects of these documents. 

The commercial treaty program is the oldest 
continuing economic program of our Government. 
It dates back to the beginnings of our national 
independence and has been kept up, with minor 
interruptions, ever since. As a rule the first treaty 


* Not printed here. 
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concluded with a foreign country has tended to 
be a treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, which sets the framework in which our eco- 
nomic relations can be conducted on a stable basis 
for the future. The instrument aims at establish- 
ing the rule of law in our everyday relations with 
the country concerned, at protecting our citizens 
and their property in the foreign country, at pro- 
moting our trade, and at reducing discriminations 
against our shipping. An idea of the enduring 
character of these treaties may be gained from the 
fact that the treaty with Denmark now before you 
is to replace one negotiated with that country in 
1826, and the treaty with Colombia will take the 
place of one signed in 1846. 

While this is a traditional program with a his- 
tory of over a century and a half, its modern phase 
dates from the years immediately after the First 
World War. At that time, a broadened and re- 
vitalized program devoted particularly to the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade was developed under 
the direction of Secretary Charles Evans Hughes. 
Negotiations were carried on extensively until the 
outbreak of World War II, resulting in the con- 
clusion of treaties with 12 countries. 

While the current program is a continuation of 


that instituted under Secretary Hughes, remaining ~ 


similar in fundamentals to what has gone before, 
the present program reflects new emphasis oc- 
casioned by problems which have taken on in- 
creased importance in recent years. The consular 
provisions have been detached in the interest of 
more effective treatment of such subject matter. 
The form and content of the draft has been ex- 
panded and revamped, and the pace of negotiation 
has accelerated. In this connection it may be 
noted that in the first 6 years after the end of 
World War I three treaties were concluded. In 
the same length of time after World War IT nine 
have been signed. Although the commitments 
contained in the current treaties tend to be more 
far-reaching, the general international climate is 
less sympathetic to the free enterprise premises on 
which these treaties are based. Moreover, as you 
well recognize, governments all over the world are 
constantly preoccupied with pressing and critical 
problems, which is not exactly an atmosphere con- 
ducive to negotiations of agreements of the type 
now before you. 

Perhaps the most important respect in which 
the current documents differ from those of the 20’s 
and 30’s is in the greatly increased emphasis on 
the encouragement of American private invest- 
ment abroad, by the expansion and strengthening 
of provisions relating to the protection of the in- 
vestor and his interests. This development, of 
course, reflects the process of continuous adjust- 
ment to the needs and conditions of the era in 
which the negotiation takes place. The United 
States came out of the war with a greatly expanded 
industrial machine and, alone among the major 
nations of the world, with a surplus of private 
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capital available for export. To encourage the 
investment of this capital in the production of 
goods and services abroad was a matter of impor- 
tance to our domestic economy and to economic 
development and world prosperity generally. 
Apart from these purely economic considerations, 
moreover, foreign investment can strengthen the 
common defense and promote the prevalence of 
ideas of individual liberty and individual initia- 
tive under law. 

The basic aim of these new provisions has been 
to safeguard the investor against the nonbusiness 
hazards of foreign operations, an objective empha- 
sized by the Congress in the Act for International 
Development of 1950. There is no intent here, of 
course, to shield the invester from the economic 
risks to which venture capital is subject, a matter 
which cannot and should not be reached through 
international agreement. However, there are 

rave hazards of a nonbusiness nature which have 

ecome characteristic in overseas business opera- 
tions since the war. They assume many forms: 
inequitable tax statutes, confiscatory expropriation 
laws, rigid employment controls, special favors 
to state-owned businesses, drastic exchange re- 
strictions, and other discriminations against for- 
eign capital. Taken together, they can be a for- 
midable obstacle to the American investor, for 
they impair from the very start the prospect of 
fair competition and a reasonable profit. Yet 
these hazards are not infrequently legal rather 
than economic, and they can be checked to a sub- 
stantial extent by documents which establish mu- 
tually agreed standards of treatment for the citi- 
zens and enterprises of one country within the ter- 
ritories of the other. 

Perhaps the most striking advance of the post- 
war treaties over earlier ones is the cognizance 
taken of the widespread use of the corporate form 
of business organization in present day economic 
affairs. In those antedating World War IT, Amer- 
ican corporations were specifically assured only 
small protection against possible discriminatory 
treatment in foreign countries. In the postwar 
treaties, however, corporations are accorded essen- 
tially the same rights as individuals in such vital 
matters as the right to do business, taxation on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, the acquisition and en- 
joyment of real and personal property, and the 
application of exchange controls. Furthermore, 
the citizens and corporations of one country are 
given substantial rights in connection with form- 
ing local subsidiaries under the corporation laws 
of the other country and controlling and man- 
aging the affairs of such local companies. The 
legal reason inhibiting a more extensive provision 
for corporations in earlier treaties (namely, the 
reserved rights of the States as to the admission of 
foreign corporations) has been solved in the cur- 
rent treaties by a formula which equates the alien 
corporation to other out-of-State corporations, 
rather than to the State’s own corporations, for 
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urposes of “national treatment” in the United 

tates. 

Another significant feature of the postwar 
treaties of interest to the prospective investor is 
the body of provisions which deals with problems 
arising from the state ownership of economic 
enterprise. There is a growing tendency abroad 
for the real competitor of private business to be 
the government itself. The Department of State 
has, accordingly, endeavored to work out provi- 
sions designed to reduce the hazards of unfair 
competition from state-controlled businesses. 
These clauses provide most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in the conduct of state trading operations 
and in the awarding of government contracts and 
concessions. They also establish broadened rules 
governing the carrying out of nationalization pro- 
grams. There are also newly developed provi- 
sions, found first in the 1948 treaty with Italy, to 
assure American private business concerns which 
must compete with foreign state-owned concerns 
the same economic favors that the latter received 
from their government, and to assure that state- 
owned commercial enterprises of the one country 
engaging in business in the other country will not 
be immune from taxation, suit, or other normal 
liabilities by reason of their public character. 

Another important development in the post- 
World War II treaties is the provision on ex- 
change controls. The formulation of such a pro- 
vision poses difficulties. Many foreign countries 
have a genuine need to protect their limited 
foreign-exchange reserves in order to insure that 
the highest priority needs of their economy are 
met. At the same time, there is a real need for 
liberal provisions on withdrawals of earnings that 
will afford a proper protection to investors. We 
have sought to achieve a fair balance between the 
two factors. 

In addition to the innovations introduced to 
better the climate for investment, substantial im- 
provements have been introduced in provisions of 
longer standing. The rules on expropriation of 
property have been worked out in more detail; 
more explicit assurances have been formulated on 
basic personal freedoms and protection for the 
individual; and clauses have been added on free- 
dom of communication and of reporting. Provi- 
sions on commercial arbitration and the employ- 
ment of technical personnel have been added, and 
traditional provisions for nondiscriminatory 
treatment of shipping have been strengthened. 

The continuing process of revamping of the 
standard provisions has benefited these treaties as 
a whole, both as to content and language. What 
we hope constantly to achieve is stronger articles, 
fewer exceptions, and above all, a document which 
can give the American citizen who goes abroad, 
whether for business, pleasure, livelihood, or study, 
a firm and clear body of rights and privileges. 
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So far I have spoken mainly about the rights 
these treaties assure and the protection they give 
to American citizens and businesses in foreign 
countries. However, these instruments are not 
one-sided. They are drawn up in mutual terms, 
in keeping with their character as freely nego- 
tiated instruments between friendly sovereign 
equals. Rights assured to Americans in foreign 
countries are assured in equivalent measure to 
foreigners in this country. In undertaking treaty 
commitments that would formally confirm to for- 
eigners a substantial body of rights in the United 
States, the Department of State has exercised 
great care to frame provisions that would be in 
conformity with Federal law. The exception is 
that article VII of the supplementary agreement 
with Italy provides for the development of ar- 
rangements, not provided for by Federal statute, 
regarding totalization of social security benefits. 

Furthermore, where the subject matter covers 
fields in which the States have a paramount inter- 
est, such as the formation and regulation of cor- 
porations and the ownership of property, the 
treaty provisions have been worked out with the 
same careful regard for the States’ prerogatives 
and policies that has traditionally characterized 
agreements of this type. 

These documents are concerned primarily with 
legal conditions and with the effect such condi- 
tions may have on economic activities carried on 
across international boundaries. Although they 
are comprehensive documents, they are not able 
to remove all legal impediments to investment, 
owing both to the inherent nature of such a treaty 
and the complexity of present-day economic af- 
fairs. While these treaties are concerned with 
everyday matters, they are not exclusively eco- 
nomic in nature or purpose; they are also, and 
perhaps above all, treaties of friendship. Their 
objectives are the normal objectives of friendship 
between nations; to protect the foreigner, to main- 
tain good order in everyday affairs, to encourage 
mutually beneficial relations, and to strengthen 
the rule of law in the dealings of one nation with 
another. They are practical expressions of good 
faith and good neighborliness as much as they are 
legal contracts. Their worth rests as much on 
their equity and reasonableness as on the number 
and scope of the privileges they specify ; and their 
spirit, which goes beyond the limits and wording 
of the treaties themselves, is in every way as im- 
portant as the letter of the undertakings they ac- 
tually make. 

The Department of State for many reasons re- 
gards these treaties as an important element in 
promoting our national interests and building a 
stronger economy within the free world through 
the traditional American means of private enter- 
prise, and it is most gratified that your Committee 
is finding time from a very crowded calendar to 
give them its study and attention. 
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